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PERSONAL COLUMN 


I I has always been a Hii of a puzzle that 
Polonius, easily the most sensible person 
to appear in Hamlet , is so often made to 
appear such a dodderer. Take that advice to 
Laertes, for example: "Neither a borrower 
nor a lender be: for loan oft loses both itself 
and friend; and borrowing dulls the edge of 
husbandry." At a pinch, one could base a 
whole country’s public sector financial pol- 
icy on those final words. 

And so 1 was sorry to see Ophelia, in a 
Tecent revival of Olivier’s film version of the 
play, giggling and fooling about behind 
Laertes' back and not paying proper atten- 
tion to the good old man. 

Anyway, with Polonius in mind, here arc 
a few precepts to be getting on with. 
Perpend: ‘if a problem is too difficult, start 
by devising a simple version of it and learn to 
solve that." 

Anyone who has tried it knows that 
improving standards of English is not easy. 
So why not take something straightforward, 
like high-jumping, and work nut how to 
improve national standards in that? 

One could start by lining up a representa- 
tive sample of people and then asking each 
to leap over as high a barrier as he or she 
eould manage. It would then be a question of 
adding up the widely- varying heights they 
achieved and dividing through by the num- 
ber of survivors. Behold the norm. 

The next step would be to convince 
oneself that the nation’s future depended on 
raising the average standard achieved in this 
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PETER NEWSAM 


Bridge 

building 

'Thank heaven you turned 
up/ the head declared. 'That 
so-and-so vicar has 
defaulted' 



PEOPLE.., 


Mr* Jenny Collier, head of 
Stewart Headlam school lii east 
London, to bo head of Radlands ‘ 
primary school, also In east . 
London. . 

Mr Roger Paal, senior 
housemaster atf rant College, to 
be head of Klmbollon School, 
CamhridgasWrB,fiom next 
September, Insuccession to Mr 
’ Dadd Donaldson. 

Mrs Susan Hartman, head ot 
Barr’s Hill school and community 
college, Coventry, to be head df 
Etfgboston high school 


Valerie uelton. She Is currently on 
SBConcbnert to Warwick University, 
where shebundeftaktng research 
into theTechnteal hnd Vocational 
Education Initiative. ■ 

A C Richard ion, head of Philips 
high school, Bury, to be head, ot 
Ormsklrkffflmmarscliool, 
Lancashire, from January. ’ . 


EVENTS,., 


D&%mberl9mdJaiwrv5 - 
National Army Museum, Royal 
Hospital Road, London SW3: 
demonstrations by master model- 
maters from the British Model 
Soldier Society. Activity sheets 
- based on the exhibition of historical 
documents tram the museum 
archive will be available until 
January 18 




Tlckets£2(50p unwaged] at the 
door. 

December 29, 30, 31 andjanuarv 
2 and 3 


way. A duly-appointed minister for the high 
jump would be given responsibility for 
accomplishing this. 

It is at this point that error could creep in. 
It would be unwise for the minister to argue 
that improvement could be measured by 
ensuring that, say, 60 per cent of jumpers 
I reach that initial standard rather than 50 per 
cent, or that 50 per cent could be induced to 
reach a rather higher standard. Why un- 
wise? Because anyone held accountable for 
securing this “improvement" would have 
good reason to ignore both the people who 
could already jump higher than the required 
level (the high-fliers) and also those who 
could hardly propel themselves over half 
that height, even before lunch. 

So the standard of high-jumping might go 
up, in the sense that more people would 
reach it or the same number of people would 
reach something better but standards - if the 
achievement of each individual were the test 
‘ - would almost certainly not. 

Other wnvs of raising high- jumping .stan- 
dards suggest themselves where the art of 
the teacher rath er than the skill of an 

teaching of English . . ! but thisls gemng'lar 
too difficult, so let me hurry on. 

, Perpend again: “Avoid adding wliat you 
cannot conveniently subtract later.” 

You recall those special priority area 


Y outib People's Christmas Lecture' 
In the footsteps of Scott 
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allowances? It seemed such a good idea at 
the time: extra money for teachers soldier- v 
ing on in difficult places. But areas go up as 
well as down, and the teachers in the bits 
that had heen down - which someone- else 
later said had gone up- did not suddenly feel 
undeserving when the time came to remove 
their extra money. They just felt robbed. 

So it will prove when paying more to 
“good” teachers. That is easily done to start 
with; but some good teachers are like 
Camembert: they tend to go off with the 
passing years. There could be no better way 
to hasten that process than to remove their 
“good teacher" allowance at the very mo- 
ment when their self-esteem, always closely 
related to performance, needed boosting. 

And that brings me to a seasonal precept - 
one that the ghost of old Polonius whispered 
in my ear some 20 years ago. 

It was the last day of the Christmas term 
and I was making an unannounced visit to a 
residential special school . -The snow lay deep 
mill crisp ;ni<l even. My instructions were 
clear: I was to deliver a rebuke l*» (lie licm! 
because, in defiance of all adiiiinisiraiivc 
<rWririim he had acquired a In idee front 
local inaiisininijbi aSa niUJ lllimi ir-iu mi 

island in a lake in the school grounds. 
Shocking. 

With a wcll-rchearscd rocket to deliver, I 
drove up to the school’s front entrance. As I 
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did so, he emerged and nearly pulled 
out of its socket as he dragged me in by ^ 
side door. “Thank heaven you turned up*, 
the head declared, casting his eyes upward 
“That so-and-so vicar has defaulted.” 
And thus it was that, a few minutes later [ 
found myself bumping down the longdrhj 
to the school on an unsprung horse-dram 
cart, cloaked in red with a bulging sack at m 
side, peering through an outsize cotton-wool 
beard at the falling snow, and musing iht 
while on the ups and downs of administra- 
tive life. 

At the school’s front door I dismoumedto 
the sound of children cheering. The not 
hour was a riotous mixture of balloons 
laughter, parcel-opening, a few tears, cards'; 
and, finally, an empty sack and three cheerr; 
for Santa. Thereafter, the head and L 
retreated to his study. 

“And what,” he enquired as he helped®; 
detach myself from the beard, "caused )n 
to call so providentially?” 

It was hopeless, of course, and none of 
you would have done much better. 

“Just passing by,” I murmered, woodti* 
ing what I was going to say back at the offkv 
“and naturally I wanted to wish you andt 
children a Happy Christmas.” ■. 

Naturally. But what was it that the ghoR 
of old Polonius whispered in my ear as f 
drove back over the moors? “Only a fodj 
attempts just before Christmas a nastine? 
that could have waited until the New Year.' 1 



Baker seeks solution to staffing crisis 

Minister to 
push for more 
job-sharing 




NEXT WEEK 

Books of the Year 
The men and women of action make 
their choice 
Robin Hood rides again 
Tim Brighouse suggests how some of 
the riches of the indepeadentschools 
eould be redistributed to local state 

. '■ ^aohoo tr - ? 

The heart of the village . - 

. __Will you survive in the year to come? 


by James Meikle 


A visit to Madagaaoar-lslanS Of the 
Ancestors 

Christmas Crossword 
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CROSSWORD 


Tab-sharing is to be encouraged by the 
Education Secretary in on effort to 
f more women back to the 
ling profession - particularly in sci- 
and other shortage subject ureas. 
Mr Kenneth Baker believes schools 
Bust follow industry's example if they 
n to prevent women being heavily 
atnuniDered by men in certain sub- 
pi areas. 

The primary sector already employs 
itaje number of pnrt-time "nuirried- 
®ukts" and Mr Raker thinks that 
wsdary schools should do more to 
©dwell women, both ns jub- 
jfcnuild pa it -timers 
Ik Minister • :!i:uUug emerged ip 
raffl'fcct'mg with academic? sad 
dfiafate at a seminar held by the 
^(WfficdHugheiulen I i mndai uni 
WH&VTftty tajd his Department 
.underestimated the scale of the 
fcrhcr shortage in maths, physics. 

J S craft, design and technology. 
n‘ Job-sharing is still comparatively 

| vein teaching hut the Inner London 

— - I “wiion Authority and Sheffield 

. _ - i a typjundl arc among the authorities 

by Kurus Ijtohave tried the idea. The benefits 



UntliJanuary3 

Arts Theatre GaHeiy, 6-7 Great 
Newport Sheet, London WC2- an 
exhibition of original artwork from 
Jan Ptankowstfs Christmas. 
Admission free. 

January 3- 11 

New Year holiday activities for the 
family at the Museum of London, 
EC2, based on HaBo Dolly, the 

SSay 2, the HlstoriaH* ° n 
Assocjatforis children's lecture on 
The WortdComesto London by Dr 
John Fines, will be given at the 

miaeum at 2.30 pm. Tickets for the 
lecture from the Historical 

ra«r nPa ' k 
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“dude having two minds oil one job, u 
“ J range oT skills, and added slums 
mools for part-timers, til though the 
ortof continuity has posed problems. 
Mr Baker wants to increase the 
a* °f part-time science teachers. 

he recognizes Hint local 
f®*wtion authorities can be put off by 
^“ed staff costs. During lust 
s seminar he was also reminded 
“Mpraperrecisters of women leaving 
tMr r'i c children, and appropriate 
“hemes, will have to be 
uiroduded. 

remains con- 
that his suggested pay struc- 
■ | five responsibility allo- 


wances, is the best way of attracting 
experts in shortage subject ureas. 

However, he does not expect all 
teachers in such areas to be offered 
extra payments as inducements to 
cuter or slay in the profession. They 
will first have to satisfy local author- 
ities uml heads that they arc good 
teachers, although it is not clear how 
this would be done other thnn through 
pnv-linkcd appraisal. 

The Education Secretary also con 
firmed ihul he hns commissioned re 
search into the use of videodiscs and 
other new technology to support scien- 
ce teiu. hiog in sell* mis. much • >( w-huh 
udpne.bytcui 

wrt jitti In , - . . , , , . , . 

But such mote rial, which woul 
need careful evaluation, could be ex 
pensive. A 75-minute videodisc costs 
about £11)1) .OIK) to produce. 

At (he I lugheiuleii Kumdation 
seiniiuir Mr Buker encouraged the 
suggestion that 
industrialists shi 
hoc group to advise him oil easing the 
shortages. They believe problems with 
grants and pension rights are among 
the hurdles hieing people with scion 
lific experience who wn 
leaching u second career 

Meanwhile, the London borough of 
Croydon is responding to its own 
shortage crisis by offering jobs to six 
science graduates who do not have 
tcuching qualifications. It hns asked 
Mr Baker to give qualified teacher 
status (QTS) to the new recruits, who 
are due to start work next month. 

Their salnries, determined by indi- 
vidual agreement, could be higher 
than normal Burnham rates, and spe 
cial in-service training is to be pro- 
vided. They will also have a lighter 
workload. 



Manger moment: children of Rosary RC intent school, Camden, north-west London, present their nativity play 
More Christmas scenes, page 8 


Council disrupts party games No smoke wffltajutstress 

tobaccophlles are tetchier 


several Manchester prim- 
mSuS? " ere expected to miss 
■ 0f-tefm Christmas parlies last 

Q^rUifo* resu,t °I a city council 

of ,he city’s primary 
tradiifonally send pupils home 
Wh,3° rnin 8 or aitemoon while 
Dm E p ^P are f° r the festivities, 
few etter to a !l primary heads a 
a § 0 ’ Mr 0or don Hains- 
E Mjlnchestcr’s chief education ' 
ST SiS? Practice had to stop, ft 

^ Sttools below the statutory mini- • 


mum attendance level and inconveni- 
enced some parents. 

Mr Des Murphy. Manchester secret- 
ary of the National Association of 
Head Teachers said: “I understand 
there are several schools who cancel- 
led parties as a result of the letter. 

He said that while he accepted the 
legal • argument, he would have 
appreciated earlier notification. His 
own pupils at St Cutbbert's RC junior 
school would be able to have a party 
without taking time off, he added, 
because so many parents were willing 


io help. But at nearby Beaver Road 
infants’ school two parties were cancel- 
led. Mrs Pauline Thomas, the head, 
said parents would have come in and 
helped, given more notice. 

Mr Roy Jobson, senior assistant 
education officer at Manchester l.e.a., 
said the council had acted partly in 
response to parents' concern over the 
amount of school that children missed 
through teacher action this year and 
because of a reluctance to forego free 
school lunches; provided to 50 per cent 
of pupils this year- 


less In control of their lives and have 
experienced more stressful events. Dr 
Gil! Penny and Dr Jim Robertson of 
University College, Cardiff found. 

One in four youngsters under 15 
take up smoking despite mowing 
awareness of associated health risks, 
they told the London conference of the 
British Psychological Society held at 
the City University Inst week. 


Surkes 

They compared 13B regular smokers 
with a group of nan-smokers and used 
questionnaires to assess certain 
psychological characteristics of the 12 
to 15-year-olds. 

Interviews revealed that smokers 
had been through more life changes 
and showed higher levels of st ress. 

New cover price 

The price of The TBS will go up to 60p 
from Friday, January 2. The Increase la 
the first for two years. 
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The road to Ruritania 


S ccrelury of Stale, 1 wonder if I con Id go over 
some things which have to he done before 
your lunch with the Ruritanian Minister of 
Education. 11 

"Certainly. Fortescue. By all means. The Foreign 
Office brief is most interesting." 



rer I "I'm very glad. sir. Vou’vc got Channel 4 at 2." 

f “I never knew Ruritania was part of the Council of 
j Europe . . 

gn "And Radio 2 at 4.” 

"Apparently they’re (he only Eastern bloc country 
which made it - nobody knew exactly where 
Ruritania is . . ." 

| “And there’s BBC2 for Newsnighi ..." 

I "They’ve been having a Ini of trouble with schools 
I lately ...” J 

[ “Who, sir? Oh - you mean the Rurilnnmns. 

J Indeed yes. And you’ve got your press conference at 
5pm . . ." 

“Apparently the teachers got a bit uppity, Fortes- 
cue - did n pay deal with the local authorities without 

( consulting the Minister. It's all so jolly enterprising 

"And BBCI wants to consult you about a new soap 
opera, sir . . 

“But it made (he Minister mad. He simply 
stamped off to the Supreme Soviet and demanded n 
decree to let hint enforce his own pay scnles in place 
of theirs. Can you imagine what would hnppen in this ; 
country if the Secretary of Stale tried to do that? Did 
you say ‘soap opera’?” 

“Yes, sir. They plan to do an adaptation of Jenny | ] 


One, two, 
three, jump 

Ever ready tp surprise their , friends, 
the Scottish teachers have followed up 
their massive rejection of the Govern- 
ment's modified Main proposals with a 

^“^hargainlng session at the Scottish 

, Now their leaders have a new deal' 
which th^y arc prepared to commend : 
to’ their members. 

They have secured changes (some 
^tertal • some cosmetic) which they 
think will do enough to allay their 
colleagues* wrath. " 1 

:The Government,' ^ the shape of 
foe SecretarypEState tor Scotland, has 
fsely regarded the price worth pavina 
for peace north of the Border. ' 

The prospect for England and 
Wales, on the other hand, seems to 
grow more perilous, not less, as one 

The Nativity is God’s gift to primary 
eduction, a quintessential teaching aid 
which serves all classroom styles, old 
and new. Its simple and powerful 
imagery appeals directly to every 
young child - well, perhaps not every 
child. 

In the decorated classrooms of Bri- 
tain's dtlefi last week there were 
children tor whom the plastic dolls In 
their cardboard cribs represented, at 
the very least, a confusing tug of 
loyalties. In a multi-faith society, di- 
vinity in the classroom can be bias- , 
phemy at home. 

It is more than half a century since I 
used to crass foe road at this time of tbc 
I year to avoid having to passclose to the 
blue-lit tableau outside the church on 
the comer of our street. There was ho 
message of love aud hope reaching out 
la' me from the crib or the figure 
tending It. .. ,'■■■ . 

They were the painted superstitions 
of a hostile majority, Who da iiy made it 
dear in the playground, with their 
sneers and their fists, that they had no 
love for my : kind. * • -■ - . . 

The rejection by my juvenile peers 


day follows another. Any glimmer of 
hope that the teachers and the em- 
ployers might combine to seek com- 
promise amendments to Mr Bakcris 
package disappeared last week when, 
instead, they joined in reaffirming the 
pay structure which they know to be 
unacceptable to the Government. 

It seems they are likely to go ahead, 
and put this deal up to the Burnham 
Committee. 

Of course, they know that if they did 
vote it through Burnham, the Govern- 
ment would not pay its share of the cost 
gnd with a number of local authorities 
already teetering on the edge of bank- 
ruptcy, they will have to safeguard 
their rear with some verbal escape 
clause. It's hard , to think of a less 
responsible game of brinkmanship. 

Nor is It easy to Conceive of a course 
of action better calculated to win 
friehds for Mr Baker and influence 
people (like members of the House oE 
Lords) In his favour. The Oadarenc 
swine showed a shrewder understand- 
ing of their own best interest. 


Brent takes 
a breather 

Brent |ms been wise to accept Mr 
Baker’s Section 68 direction and go 
quietly rather than challenge him in 
the courts. Left-wing councils like the 
courts no more than the Secretary of 
State. But it must hove been tempting 
to the more incorrigible Brent council- 
lors to try their chances in an applica- 
tion for judicial review given the 
element of unpredictability which 
attends cases of this kind. Fortunately 
the voice of common sense has pre- 
vailed Miss McGoldrick can now get 
on with her work without this business 
Hanging over her head. 

look B ,lf .hi, U 
quite the end qf the story. Brent may 
have given up the attempt to use ill 
disciplinary procedures against the 
head of Sudbury infants’ school but it 
has 8tlll a mind to inquire into the 

Second opinion 


’ Lives with Eric and Martin. It’s to be pnrl of their 
j. Aids campaign ...” 

“And as If (hat weren't enough, Fortescue, the 
Minister simply abolished all collective bargaining 
on teachers' pay, and made himself the Grand 
Panjandrum . The teachers will in future get what he 
says, no more, no less. Can you imagine anything 
more dictatorial? ... I'm not sure it would really 
make a good soap opera. What about traditional 
values of marriage and family life and all that?" 

I “They promise a second series called Eric Lives 
with Jenny and Martin to correct the balance and 
boost the nuclear family . . . 

“Of course the teachers' unions are furious - in 
Ruritania, I mean. The RUT tried to raise the cry of 
'Solidarity', but there are hopeless divisions between 
the various teachers' associations, and the Minister 
can gel away with murder by setting one against 
another ...” 

j “And then they are anxious not to forget the single 
I parents, so there's to be a third version cnlled Jenny 
and Eric Live with Martin ... It's all extremely 
economical ...” 

“I shell be very interested to sec what this pay 
dispute has done to Ruritanian teachers' morale and 
productivity . . . And the local authorities nre just ns 
furious , , .” 

“You won't forget you've got (he Jimmy Young 
Show on Thursday, and Desert Island Discs on 
Friday . . 


actions of some members of the gov- 
erning body ugainsi whom racist 
allegations nre being made. It looks as 
if Ihis is a classic case of a school with a 
very large ethnic minority population 
jind a governing body which is chaired 
by an Asian and includes several black 
governors, which wants to avoid be- 
coming a ghetto school because it 
earnestly wishes to maintain its ereili- 
bihty as a multi-cultural community. 
To avoid becoming a ghetto school it 
must maintain Us reputation with 
white as well as black parents, which 
takes the argument into questions of 
balance” which, in certain circumst- 
ances, risk being dismissed out of hand 
as betraying essentially racist atti- 
tudes. 

What is quite clear is that “anti- 
racism” puts a premium on negative 
activity - rooting out those alleged to 
be guilty of “racist" words or heretical 
opinions; trying people for their words 
or their opinions and not for their overt 
actions. 

Haringey has proved how easy it is 
for anti-radsra to divert effort and zeal 


They say Rumanian local government ha 
become a sham. Fortescue, with all these 
for over-spending and knee-capping for the I " 

°MT, T h Cy V?" bfand ,he mosl Persistent™ 
Militant - the ultimate term of H buse ..." * 

“I expect you'll find it quilc an 
SecrLMaryof Stale, lose, wha t they can gnawS 
in a Communist country.” ? m 

“A salutary lesson, no doubt. Fortescue I wb 
always told the price of freedom is eternal vigils 
It s important that people should know about these 
things here - they don’t realize how well off ihev are 
Did you sny Channel 4 . . .?" 



into ’non-productive channels '(as /f 
there were not enough for the dedi- 
cated Miss McGoldrieks of this world 
to do without devoting themselves, full 
time, to fending off the w/tcli-hunters). 

As for Mr Baker, he has scored a 
minor triumph. His use of Iris statutory 
powers hus been vindicated, and be 
bus served notice on other authorities 
I hut he is not in uny wuy inhibited by 
past I)1:S failures (as at Tnmesfda 10 
ycurs ago). In standing up for Miss 
McGoldrick lie lias pleased all teachers 
und demonstrated to other l.e.a.s that 
he would do the same again if they 
adopt the tactics of the “loony Left". 




was, on the. whole, less threatening ' 
than the attempts of: gome of their. : 
enHghtened ciders to bring :me Wo " 
their to d. As a five-year-old May Iria 
hospital ward over Christmas willing 
myself not to join in the chrols, : 
. embarrassed by this fulsome worship 
of a false Messiah. ;1 , 

I had been taught that he was a! ‘ 
. rather wet renegade Who had caused us' 
a lot of trouble over the the centuries' ' 
. . “Suffer thd Htt^ children to cqrfie ' : 
unto Me” said the ten pafmed.on thd : 
walls* recruiting propaganda for. the : 1 , 
.other side. I hid from it in mybooks.'' 

Early divorce frdm toy childhood ' 
associations and marriage to a eoiiple ! 
of (consecutive) Anglican wives have : - 
. long since washed away this) alteration.- ' 
I am of that confident liberal Agnostic- ! . 
ism which is prepared to j>a( any debent < ! 
religious ethic on the . head and’ ' 


WyiogtoworktheV^ ' 
' Si 1 ® a * to 4 sh6 ft BtorV abbut. • 
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“Concern was expressed that Stockport 

discourage teachers from having chil- 
dren In school.” 

From report on an equal opportunities 
workshop organized in October by 
Stockport local education authority. 

particular religious affiliation, who is 
likely to regard the Nativity scene as 
ideologically neutral and universally 
acceptable. . 

My wife (baptized, catechized, con- 
firmed) teaches in a London sfoow 
which has Islamic children from 
Morocco and Bangladesh, Orthodox 
Greeks and Irish Catholics, 
Pcntecostals and maybe the odd km- 
tafarian or two, as well as the notion*" 
ly C of E white indigenes. Tire school « 
self-consciously aware of its need 
combat racism and ethn«entn Qi y. 

and to respect the mother-cultures^ 

all its pupils. But it had a crib tinsyw** 
like most schools. .... 

My wife said she’d like to read tw 
Radio 4 story, which, unfortunatoy« 
has not been published as yet. 
woman named Rahila Khan who I,vts 
in, Brighton. « 

I. .Would like it to be used 
Initial-training courses. It won’t be W 
substitute for a dimly reraerobej® 
East End childhood, but it mig* ^ 
prevent teachers from treading 9° 
children’s g^uls. . j 

l ■ Mark Jackso" 
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Resistance to 

imposed salary 


by James Meikle 


Teachers and employers arc stepping 
uD their campaign against imposition 
h the Government of a pay und 
additions package while leaving open 
bra little while longer the prospect of 
Aanidng their own proposals. 

A majority of union negotiators 
lave decided against trying to modify a 
dmeture which they know is unacccpt- 
*le to the Education Secretary, but 
■ Ihe Labour-led employers may yet 
I able changes when the full Burnham 
negotiating committee meets on Jnnu- 

local authorities were expected 
to suggest amendments to the ngree- 
«ot ngned with the National Union 
ofTcacners and the Assistant Masters 
and Mistresses Association when they 
net the unions last Friday. 

They stopped short of doing so, 
dibough they asked the teachers if 
they wanted to. The invitation was 
ajected by an alliance of the NUT and 
the National Association of Scliool- 
sastera/Union of Women Teachers, 
ihose members have heavily rejected 
tath the negotiated agreement and 
nre hierarchical proposals from Mr 
haneth Baker. 

The manoeuvring seemed to leave 
\bway open for Mr Bnkcr to win 
l hr public relations points ns the 
itatasent rallied its supporters in 
[fit Abuse of I. unis where (he Bill 
the Burnham Committee. 
Wfflstli^up a new advisory body bn- 
debated on January (2. 
^listen ate .also heartened by the 
inspect wpeact north or the border 
Ime the largest union, the Hdiicn- 
mtal Institute of Scot laud, is reconi- 
*iding to memburs ncceptmicc of « 
{®wd deal reached at the Scottish 

Negotiating Council, which 
within Government cash limits. 
J™ merges previously separate 
fwntty and secondary pay grades, 
pnia maximum salnry of £13,300 
“^October 1988. There will be three 
p* 5 of Senior Teacher phased in 

11^500 datc * a Hd,,r y 

EfS leaders point out they will retain 
■Kgotniing rights und have persuaded 
employers to drop some of Ihe sirong 
SSJW powers recommended 
w Mads in the recent Main Inquiry 
wport. which failed to win full backing 
™ B eil " cr the unions or the Govcrn- 


Tcachcrs south of the border arc 
privately disappointed that a united 
front on pay may soon conic to an end. 

The Trades Union Congress, which 
has kept out of the pav battle for two 
years, has now joined the campaign on 
negotiating rights, because it fears that 
the Government plans similar curbs on 
bargaining powers for other public 
sector workers. 

A TUC delegation met Mr Baker 
this week after Mrs Thatcher refused 
to see union leaders. 

The National Confederation of Pa- 
rent Teacher Associations has also 
warned the Government against im- 


thc advisory committee envisaged 
under Mr Baker’s legislation. 

The employers, including most Con- 
servatives, want to propose a new 
statutory joint pay ana conditions 
negotiating committee to teachers, 
when Burnham and the discredited 
conditions bndy, CLEA/St, meet next 
month. 

Amendments on pay and structure, 
if they arc put at all, will involve an 
addition to Principal Tencher posts 
and a slight delay in paying the money 
up to April 1988 to fall within Govern- 
ment limits of £608 million. 

The employers urq coiiiiniucd to 

to any formal decision of Burnham. Mr 
Bilker will have to agree to pay the 
( lover nmenl’s share of the bill since 
negotiators lor the authorities could 
nut leave the councils with u commit- 
ment that could make some bankrupt. 

The Government's planned with- 
drawal or negotiating rights would nlso 
have to be dropped or defeated in the 
Mouse of Lords. 

NUT' leaders were forced to pul a 
brave face on ballot results on the Acns 
agreement. They won a majority 
{ 6(1,912 for, 44,216 against) but the 
tum-out was only 55 per cent, similar 
to that in the ‘Vs" vote from the 
Assistant Masters and Mistresses 
Association. 

The NAS/UWT won its unexpected 
large majorities ngainst both the Acas 
agreement and tne Baker proposals 
but only 42 per cent of the membership 
voted. 



Cash ceiling 
‘not enough’ 
say l.e.a.s 

Local education authorities will be 
allowed to spend £297 million during 


expenditure programmes. This is an 
increase of 18 per rent, hut the local 
authorities sav it is not enouah. 

The Government expects author- 
ities to “top up" their allocutions with 
funds from the sale of capital assets 
such as land and redundant buildings. 

The Department of Education and 
Science estimates that £2.8 billion will 
be available from such sales. But 
authorities will only be allowed to 
spend around 30 per cent of that, and 
will have to spread it across several 
council departments. 

Mr Richard Lccsc, chairman of 
Manchester’s education committee, 
said his authority's allocation would 
just scratch the surface. Manchester, 
which bid for £30 million, will he' 
allowed to spend just over £8.9 million 
- an increase of £2.4 milion on (he 
current financial year. “The allocation 
means that the mounting problem of 
crumbling Victorian schools will con- 
tinue,” he said. 

The Inner London Education Au- 
thority wil I have just under £ 1 5 million 1 
to spend, compared with its bid of 
around £48 million. The allocation 
represents a rise of around £1 .5 million 
on this year's ceiling figme and is, 
according to a spokesman, “hopelessly 
inadequate”. 

Mr Bob Morris, education officer 

of (he Association of Metropolitan 
-\ Authorities, said the figures sounded 


Yunds: time for a well-earned rest 



Over the 
finish line. . . 


Elght-year-old Foxy Is calling It a day. 
Owner Johanna Beumer (above), a 
leaclier by day and greyhound racing 
enthusiast by night, has decided Hurt he 
deserves a Milled retirement. 

Mrs Beumer, part-owner or foe 
Independent Whittington School in 
North London, races four dogs of her 
owu and has found homes for 600 
others whose racing days were over or 
which had been abandoned. 

She is often to be seen at London 
greyhound tracks decked out from 
head to toe In the colours of her various 
racing dogs. 
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Being earnest on homosexuality 
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COUrv-h. UI it Dill IU aiup 

promoting homosexuality in 

i Government Act 1986 

Bifiintroduced by Lord 
al President of the Nation- 

ulrr^V for Christian Standards, 
UiaihaJiP lhe Jtind of excited support 

«««» 
I?? 1 ??® 1 deposit on the issue. 
&mrT would prevent councils 
helping foe promotion of 

an “ acc eptable f a ra ‘ 

2SS2W « ^e teachingof such 
Thewr 1,1 roalnfolned schools, 

“•dfl responsible gays who 


by Sue Surkes 

and Lord Longford as handicapped. 

So-called "loony leftic” councils 
such as Brent and Haringey provided 
rich pickings for foe assembled disting- 
ufs, although the debate was con- 
ducted in the best possible taste with 
no more than fleeting references to the 
titles of controversial sex education 
books. The tenor was terribly serious 
throughout. In feet, foe only laughs 



were provided by Lord Denning who 
misc hievously updated a biblical refer- 
ence to the wicked sinners of Sodom to 
incorporate the councillors of Haring- 
ey who “corrupted the children of the 
borough exceedingly . . 

It fell to Lord Longford to try to 
redirect the discussion back to earth. 
In his schooldays, at least, homosex- 
uality was not a prerequisite of foe 
Left, he ventured. Indeed, public 
schoolboys tended to become self- 
righteous. 

Lord Graham of Edmonton, who 
feared the amendment would repress 
discussion in schools, said that white 
Lord Campbell had talked of the Bill 
as not being designed to harm 
homosexuals, *we have heard various 
which, to me. were 


As another one bites the dust, The Times gazes 
into something more substantial -than crystal 
ball: we ask futurologists what 1987 might bring 
and we announce, by means of two calendars. 


rather, we as* u vuu ~ 

overworked. But if we prefer not to label, 1 986, we 
shall certainly review its traumas and triumphs. 


. . . and regularly in The Times , 
Bernard Levin (right) on the way 
we live now. Suzy Menkes on 
fashion, Irving \Vardle on the 
theatre, Frances Gibb on the law, 
Peter Ackroyd on books, 

Sfaona Cranford Poole on travel, 
Philip Howard on words . . . 
and much more each week 
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nvy is not an attractive feeling to Tim ... , 

EKSSfi 1 ™ B " ghouse ar /, Ues that ^ »s time to introduce a levy which would 
« transfer some of the ^dependent sector’s wealth to state schools 

Of course I don't mean the cranky -w ■w- ___ iuui2s 

Miainiic crihAnlp u.k:^L # * ■ W m ■ ^ a 



/ ■>vy is not an attractive fee line to 
■J route to terms with, yet that is 
■ '.the best description of the emo- 
toons provoked by the bureeon- 
me private sector of schooling. 

Of course I don't mean the cranky 
religious schools which emerge from 
time to time in poky city buildings, still 
less the Dickensian, crumbling country 
mansions with a new board, no history 

schools make what the Americans 
would call “a fast buck" either from the 
over-anxious with more money than 
sense who seek a core for educational 
diseases such as dyslexia or, scanda- 
lously, from local education author- 
ities which, in default of making prop- 
er provision themselves, fill them with 
forgotten youngsters who are called 
maladjusted. 

•No? J* cm J comes from the con- 
templation of the reputable private 
schools which belong to prestigious 
Srtft. s uch as the Headmas- 
ters Conference. Some of them are 
very good schools indeed but they 
nourish at the expense of the rest of us. 
Quite amply, they cream 10-15 per 
cent of youngsters aged 12 to 16 - 

52J? *e least need of the 

extra privilege and advantage which 
such schooling provides. 8 " 

Sometimes the unit cost in such 
schools is two, three or more £ 

Shiv $ an in tile maintained school! 
Which educate the remaining 90 Mr 
cent. The DES Statistical Bulletin J/fi 5 

nf.lii. P er .F ent . raorc teachers per 
pupil, recently, the. Educational pub- 


PROFESSIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS 


needs to ride again 

ipk' rs,,..:i 1. 1 
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"We do not involve 
- members in 
industrial action." 


ff you wish to Join PAT, all 
you need do is write to the 
following address (no 
stamp required): 

Professional Association 
of Teachers 
FREEPOST 
Dept. EW 
". 99 Friar Gate- 
Derby DEI 9BR 


Ushers' Council revealed the private 

book! S ding ' 100 per “ m m ° rc on 
books and equipment, and even the 

contents of a school meal, according to 
the Hotel and Caterer, is twice as 
expensive in that sector. 

il ** right 0r fair lo spend 
^ ™ Uc! \ raore on one set of future 
g-™*- another during the sratu- 
[oiy school years? Indeed, how can 

o h f onnn 6 ? re *S ly bB J ustice ° r equality 
of opportunuy - even political free- 
dom - while such unfairness prevails 
4! ° f n 8 1 W ** '922, William Temple 
that troublesome cleric, put it wel 
Jsfr "“i “Education is the meTris 

?nriS n i CC L n, ° thc ^Uness of life 
individual and social. So Iona as this U 

SSWaaisK 

*t{i e s . tructUTe of ^ 

bet^n aT orivnf Unacce JP !ab * B con * ra st 

■^«55 As!-Se| 

S5HDa& - 'V I W - *®r®- 
SfflbL rde Vy Bf ^ a, ;!|. d ' t - ‘"'“I 

tewhehi. There were teachm’™“ a 
grecre fee ,hejr h.d Sdy en 

■^SteBiisasgis 

JM^’.^twchew belonged . 

-JJJj P ar6 nts in this North Oxford 
^^e^ster.^MafJbofQ^jJ’ andTthe 


school produces few electricians, 
plumbers, rond-sweepers, dorks or 
car-workers. And never n minc-work- 

alumni “ S,Celmnn amo,, 8 thcir ™ny 

I drove north that morning to an old 

®J® C ! t0 ' vn talk to a residential 

wo5hn £, Urse ! [ or 1 70 tenchers who 
work in state schools which used to 

flhunrfa’ Stccl ' wor ! ccrs and miners in 
abundance - until the works were 
dared and the mines modernized The 

HSjjHP® punctuated by rooness 
factories, dirty grey tower block* 
flat-roofed vhnnk h„;i. nn ... ■ . 1 


ksson to the next before emercine to n 
YiiuihTriiinlngSchcnio and, ultimate- 
ly, the dole. No judges from her 
schools, no actors, no doctors no 
lawyers and only minor civil servants. 

bo what arc wc to do about these 
F 0, J ,C ™ “ whnt Harry Judge in Iris 
hook A Generation of Schooling called 
.the real but insoluble problem of 

SftSS f' ^ucation". Abolition of 
the mdependen 1 sector isn’t on the 
S }!“ 1 fl .¥ nda and > m any case, isn’t 


factories, dirty grey tower blocks J'cahshc. Most people want to preserve 
flat-roofed schools built 20 year, a go in adva"^^? Sfc“ n b ^ 

How can it be right or "S'of 'life 

«^a ul h, n „ rih . 


The removal of charitable status, 
changes in the tax laws, and the 
payment of rates doesn 't really address 
the problem. There’s nothing wrong 
with rhe amount spent in the indepen- 
iiem sector, nor their independence, 
wliiit is wrong is thar similar amounts 
arc mu spent in the stale sector 
the present Government, despite , 
its centralist tendencies, hits threap 
the 1986 Education Act dune soon- V 
thing 40 strengthen the mdepmfcoft : 
of stntc schools, certainly In relation to I 
their local authority. Mind you, it is | 
wid and illogical that the same require- 
ments to consult the chief of police on 
1 lie curriculum are not required of the , 
private school headteachers or their I 
governing bodies. And it is ironic and I 
Illogical that independent schools 
should not have to face the detailed 
interference in the curriculum which 
flic stale system has faced these past 10 
years. Not for them the regulatory laps 
of money turned now off through a 
massive reduction in general grant and 
now on through specific educational 
support grants designed to make the 
local piper dunce to the centralist tune 
of a particular strain of social en- 
gineering. 

The independent sector has the sort 
of independence that every school 
should have. : 


— i — muuii 

more on one set of 

future citizens than 
another? 

disea re-ridden concrete. 

tinSfl| *°y fion » Woojworth’s, 

those brave new schools quickly broke 
A teacher told me of her school 
which was still letting in water after its 

and !!! 


.l ° t-miurcn even m 

he compulsory years - even if it is at 
the expense of the equity of life 
chances for the majority. 

m«w th u yea J s ,he solution of this 

s 

2! le L ttf” ,n ,he latc 196 fc there 

heided bv H inh rep S rt8 by commitl ces 

Do a n d n d on yJohn NeWSam Bnd 

reH?! t 2 , i he independent sector 
reeeived its greatest boost from the 

nr H iki Ur - Part ?. wb * e ^ Ptomoted com- 

pnnH^Iif IVC ™p** ( a m °ve that fright- 
ened the art cu atP mkMi. T.iv tn . 


' W>ys with misty • ^ ™ window frames and its prehensiv^h^ c/ promo L tcd ™ni- 

was fun!” were ^ econd ™ of - Lessons were punctuated PORd»h 1VC !^. ols ( amave,h atfriKht- 

final slide -iotefa • ((JESS , fl class) t„d 

:e black-coated ^ (PT^^ably) by bells schools 8 l t e A 0 ** 1 8 ram T — 

e teachers with a ^huyty. from on e pointless ,:iost ?03 schM£ Str0kc,tbfcsla,esect ° r fhouf, 



take in the run-up to the uenera^ 
Election. They, presumably, would all 
agree that the state and Independent 
sectors should be put on a more 
equitable footing. The first step to 
achieve this would be to expand the 
Assisted Places Scheme so that all 
HMC boarding schools provided 
places for 5fl per cent of their pupils on 
the recommendation of local educa- 
tion authorities. This would be baseo 
on hoarding need as opposed o 
academic ability so that those most m 
need of positive discrimination . couio 
receive it. Such schools should stui 
enjoy a charitable status. .... 

This status, however, should k 
removed from day independent 
schools so that they may pay tales 
along with the state sector. Tney 
ahm,T,i oic^ kr, n^iinwi in navone new 


aiung w«n me siaic ' 

should also he required to pay one new 
educational rate as a supplemem. 1 » » 
general reform of the system. This taw 
would be based on the amount w 
which its fees exceed the unit costw 
state schools in its local area, iw 
figure would be abated by 50 per 
but multiplied by the number of m 
pupils. This money would then be pa “ 
to a trust for special needs children inw 
by. representatives of the indepeDoeo 1 
schools and local state schools. 

By these means a modern edu»- 
donal Robin Hood would ride agri? 
and distribute from the rich s® 1116 
advantage to t^ie poor. 
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Call for race bullying inquiry 


by Howard Sharron 


Profltt and loss 

wanted: the right person for the hot 
Lr as chief education officer of the 
London borough of Brent. The 
appointment la atUl open, despite two 
jetaof advertisements following the 
.-mature departure of Adrian 
Wins in the summer. This time six 
candidates reached the shortlist. The 
aopointments panel, advised by race 
lotions chief Russell Profitt, spent 14 
hours last Friday interviewing. None 
ware quite up to it, it appears, as the 
panel decided not to choose any of 
them. 

I 

Baker’s roll call 

Kenneth Baker, the Education 
Secretary, is emulating our American 
cousins in their anti-social custom of 
holding breakfast-time meetings. One 
dyspeptic DES official found himself 
eating three one morning this week: 
onebefbre the crack of dawn at home, 
one with the Association of University 
Teachers, and the third with the 
headteachers. It pays to go early 
though: at 7.48 the AUT got croissants 
andbacon butties. The poor old 
KAHThad to make do with croissants 
a 8. 18. 

Minority wrongs 

"ton disgusted" of name and 
supplied miios to the 
»«in 0 Junior Educa hop whjch ho* 
Mms^iuced a supplement to " 
advertisements for primary 
funsthaiSuy staff and I were 
torifiedibieadBrent's 
dvertisement . . . Are you not 
allowed to consor anytliing? Suroly 
out profession has not sunk so low as 
tobe offering a job to a lesbian or 
W 

Child benefit 

Congratulations to the DBS's newest 
Pwdmother. To Angela Rumbold's 
“tgnter, a bouncing boy. 

Top of the tree 

Pearman, the employers' leader 
n lie pay talks, might not be able to 
£*”®r a Chriatmas present to the 
wc-up teachers in terms of a huge 
wlary increase; but as far as 
wakeBeld Is concerned he is Father 
^tfttas.At least his local 
™wppaper thinks so. At a party given 
py the new public relations unit at the 
“Wn tall, the chief reporter of the 
y h Evening post presented Mr 
with one of the paper's bill 

proclaiming: '"Santa’ Pearman 

Tats up city." 

Bunkering off 

schoolchildren go'fers are 
Enough back in 10B3to be 
^iplring asuxpriaing 720 teams to 
rviiEr 50 *! °hampbnship run by the 
i^vJduodatiwL Then came the 
“oublea, first to Scotland, homeland of 
®wries slumped from 


thra-i " juoi ow uua y eu, iui ujyy 

E the promoters said 
m. ;..-°T, d aCce P { D parent as minder 
J*2;y fixtures but the dominies said 
cm only conclude teachers 
&? 11 ® every obstacle In the way 


liiriningliiim's chief race rclaliuns 
udviscr wants an inquiry into racial 
bullying at the city’s schools after the 
revenge killing of ii pupil. 

Sean Keyes, aged 15. died after a 
playground stabbing hv Kustum Ali, 
aged 13. The Asian boy, who was 
subjected to racially motivated tor- 
menting for more than a year he lore 
the incident, was fniinJ guilty of 
manslaughter and sentenced - to three 


menting for more than a year he lore 
the incident, was found guilty of 
manslaughter and sentenced to three 
years' youth custody. 

Mr Kurshid Ahmed said the ease 
and its background were sufficiently 
serious to wurrnni a thorough inves- 
tigation. 

He also challenged an assistant chief 
education officer, Mr Peter Wylie, to 
come forward with the evidence to 
justify his comments that “racist inci- 
dents in schools tire not n major issue”. 

Mr Ahmed snid: "Racial bullying 
has been commonly reported in other 
cities, mid I have no doubt it takes 


place in Birmingham. 1 find it hard tn 
believe what Mr Wylie says anil should 
like to know what the basis of his view 
is.” 

There has been a growing rift be- 
tween the city's education department 
and race relations officials. 

The community relations council 
has been highly critical of what it 
claims is the auihurity's complacency 
and failure to implement any effective 
multicultural and anti-racist education 
proposals, and in its abuse of Section 
11 money under the 196n Local Gov- 
ernment Act to help ethnic minority 
pupils. 

The community relations council 
was instrumental in bringing to the 
Home Office’s attention that more 
than 20 clerical assistants and 40 dinner 
ladies, paid for by Section 11 money, 
were employed in mainly white 
schools. 

Section 1 1 grants are supposed to be 
used for assisting pupils who have 


special needs arising from their diffe- 
rent cultural backgrounds, hollowing a 
Home Office review, nn clerical or 
dinner ludv posts were allowed to be 
funded in Birmingham under the leg- 
ists ion. 

However, the CRC claims that the 
city is still abusing the grants in Us 
employment «»f 142 classroom assis- 
tants. 

Although the job descripliuns con- 
form with the criteria for the grants 
and ask for assistants who are bilingual 
in Asian languages, only 21 of the 142 
are Asian and bilingual. 

The majority are qualified nursery 
nurses who, because of their National 
Nursery Examinations Board qual- 
ifications, arc paid £1,(H)0 a year more 
than their Asian counterparts - even 
though the latter arc often at Least 
bilingual with recognized degrees from 
their original country. 

The CRC maintains that the qual- 
ification bar amounts to indirect discri- 



mination under the Rate Relations 
Act. 

It also claims that the education 
department has made no progress 
towards implementing its own tour- 
year-old multicultural policy, and has 
made nu attempt to evaluate the 
impact of its other Section 1 1 -funded 
posts or taken seriously the require- 
ments in law to consult ’with the CRC 
before making its bid for monies to 
central government. 

The CRC wants a tie piny director to 
be appointed with the sole responsi- 
biltv of implementing and monitoring 
multicultural and nnti-racist education 
policies. 

It says school heads should lie- 
responsible fur training staff in multi- 
cultural issues, and has called for a 
shift in emphasis from English as a 
Second Language to bilingual 
teaching.. The CRC is di-niniiding a 
system by which all racial incidents arc 
reported cent rally. 


M uslims 
refuse to 
spare rod 

1 by Bert Lodge 

\ A Icadci of Walsall's Muslim coiiimun* 
I ity has blamed the English education 
I system for the corporal punishment he 
1 admits is regularly used in the 
j huHiugh's nine Islamic schools. 

' o " ' 






Present time” rixlll-forin pupils from Vsgol OlnasBran print their own 

European Folk Studie s Centre in Clwyd ■ — 

It’s getting even tougher at 
the top, heads tell ILEA 



The capital’s headteachers are becom- 
ing increasingly frustrated with their 
workload - and ready to complain 

° P More than 2W lobbied the Inner 
London Education Authority ostens- 
ibly to protest at the composition of the 
education committee. Their two uni- 
ons, the Secondary Heads Association 
and the National Association of Head 
Teachers, achieved their aim and se- 
cured one of the scats. 

But it was the underlying anger over 
an ineffective midday supervision sys- 
tem and the problems of school man- 
agement during teachers’ industrial 
action that ensured the large turnout, 
said Mr John Phillips, an SHA area 

Se CUsses in London schools have 
been sent home because National 
Union of Teachers’ membera refuse to 
cover for absent colleugues. Tire ILEA 
estimates that on average 4.000 pupils 
in secondary schools arc affected by 
industrial action every- week. 

Heads arc responsible for lunch- 
time supervision with the aid of antii-. 
tary staff, but vacancies remain. Heads 
maintain teachers should be available 
to deal with discipline problems. 

The twd. headteacher, MjtJ 
SHA and the National Association of 


by Geraldine Hackett 

Head Teachers, arc due to meet the 
ILEA in January to review lunchtime 
arrangements. ... 

"Wc recognize that teachers will not 
go back to midday supervision, and 
what we would like to sec is payment 
for heads and deputy heads who 
supervise." said Mr Phillips. 

Relations between the ILEA and 
headteachers have been strained for 
some time, partly because of the 
authority's failure to consult, says Mra 
Sonia Pollock, an executive council 
member of the NAHT. 

"To be fair, a lot of the present 
members are new and do not know the 
system. Heads feel they are being 
dictated to more than in the past, she 

said. , 

Neither heads' union supports the 
ILEA's plans for a pupils’ parliament 
and there has also been resistance to lls 
insistence on heads monitoring the 
ethnic origin of staff. 

The a u tnority has gtv’en way over the 
composition of the education commit- 
tee. Under the original proposals Tor 
’ its make-up. the Wddiepcher, unions 
’ shared a sept with the Assistant Mas- 
ters and Mistresses ABsociauon which 

mean that every third yefir the heads 
would not be represented. ; . 

A compi’omise has been finally 


agreed which gives the NUT three 
seats; the Notional Association of 
Schoolmasters/Union of Women 
Teachers one seat; AMMA one seat; 
and one scat to be shared between the 
two headteachers’ unions. 

• Fears that the ILEA, which gets no 
money from the Government through 
the rate support grant, will not be able 
to meet the cost of the teachers’ pay 
rise has prompted the Association of 
Metropolitan Authorities to consider 
pressing the Government to award the 
authority a special grant. 

The ILEA estimates that the even- 
tual teachers' pay deal could add 
another £25 to £30 million to its 
over-stretched budget. 

The AMA is to ask other rate- 
capped authorities (or information on 
the expected financial effects of the 

a deal. The Government has said it 
fund 47 per cent of the cost of the 
teachers’ pay rise through the rale 
support grant. The Department of 
Education and Science, m replies to 
letters from the ILEA, has said that at 
present it intends to pay for the rise 
through block grants, but it would 
consider the position of the authority. 

The AMA will discuss the issue at a 
meeting early next year. Eleven educa- 
tion authorities face, rate- capping^ i 


occnsions teachers observed bruises on 
'the hands and bodies of Asian pupils 
the morning after evening attendance 
at the private Islamic school arranged 
hv the local mosque. 

' Mr Phil Wood, the chairman of the 
governors nt Chuckcry junior school, 
who is also a Luirougli councillor, snid 
one conscqiii-ncc whs that Asian pupils 
were proving difficult in the more 
humane atmosphere of the day school. 

“Heads report they are losing con- 
trol because these Muslim pupils are 
used to i he rule- of iron in their evening 
classes and that's all they respond to. 

The report was considered lust week 
in a dosed session of Walsall schools’ 
subcommittee which resolved to ask 
Mrs Dinah Tuck, the director of 
education, to investigate the problem 
and consult with Muslim organizations 
to find a solution. 

Mr Ishmact Mohammed, the mana- 
ger of the Community Actiun Group 
Day Centre and a sponsor of the 
Muslim Information Centre, said this 
week: "Physical punishment is 

accepted as a normal part of our 
culture, although some parents are 
indis-iduallv concerned about it. 

"There wouldn’t be such a need for 
corporal punishment if the children's 
Islamic culture were incorporated into 
the main curriculum. Then they 
wouldn’t need to spend two hours at 
night school six days a week. The 
Bntish schooling system is ignoring 
their needs.” 

Mr Mohammed pointed out that 
among the 1 .500 Asian children reg- 
ularly attending the schools arranged 
by local mosques, many were learning 


ten. Yet the language of their home 
may be Guierati. 

“In addition, the classes are large, 
the tutors arc often voluntary and they 
tnke their frustration out on the chil- 
dren. Society is to blame for failing to 
meet the multicultural challenge.' 

. Corporal punishment will be out- 
lawed in maintained schools from next 
year. Parliament decided last July, but 
the Act will not upply to independent 
schools. Although some of the Islamic 
evening classes are held in ordinary 
schools, they are wholly private and 
the pupils do not fall within the 
category of "funded by the local au- 
thority . Theoretically, pupils will be 
exempt from corporal punishment 
ijuring the day but liable to it under the 
| >ajpe cqpf in tjie eycnjng.. „ „ Y r .. . :C 
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Keith Manning visits one 
of the many village 
primaries whose future 
is in Jeopardy and 
discovers why the 
closure of such schools 
is regarded as a mortal 
blow to their 
communities 



Going for 
the heart 


Peter Ctanence and the pupils of Down Ampney; “I have never had any discipline problem* hero 
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I n a sleepy Gloucestershire village 
18 children attend a school where 
the atmosphere of calm and enthu- 
siastic study must be the envy of 
many city parents. 

Down Ampney Church of Englund 
School, six miles from Cirencester and 
a dozen from Swindon, is seen by 
defenders of village schools as a classic 
exnmple of the "small is beautiful" 
approach to education. 

But liny village schools are under 
attack, hoth on financial ns well us 
educational grounds, and in some 
parts of the country arc in dnngcr of 
disn open ring altogether. 

Mr Peter Clcincncc. hcadlcacher of 
Down Ampney, came to the school 22 
vears ngo when there were 56 pupils. 
Now there are just IK, aged between 
four-and-a-half mid 1 1 , and one other 
teacher- a part-timer who works in the 
mornings. 

When the 1985 White Paper, Hater 
Schools, expressed concern about 
Schools with fewer than three staff 
beiiij! able to provide a sufficiently 
w-uli- iniigi- nf subjects, |)owii 
A mpney’s future looked in doubt. 
(Schools generally need 55 pupils - 
sometimes 65 - to qualify for three 
teachers.) 

“A year ago I was rather pcssimis- 
tic, says Mr Clemcncc. Several 
schools in the region have closed, hut 
he believes his will survive. There is n 
proposal to build 60 new houses in the 
village, plus a refurbishment scheme 
for a small council esiule. 

“Wc need more first-time buyers 
and younger people coming into the 
l gg> or a!f our institutions - the 
village hall. Cubs and Guides and 
vartons clubs - will suffer.” 

"Die school - at the heart of the 
jWjBJ-new to the village store and 

2!S,"i j° Cots wold stone with 
mullioned windows and a clock tower 
and was opened in 1852. ’ 

thn^oh »H" age ® xudes tranquillity, 
“"“ft he Peace is occasionally shat- 
teredby the roar of aircraft taking off 
Bom the nearby Fatrford air base 


children to larger schools in Circnces- 
ter or Fatrford. "But many prefer the 
smaller environment of this school, its 
atmosphere, the individual teaching 
he children receive and the slower 
pace, says Mr Clemence. 

"There is no lack of curricular 
activities in the school. Most subjects 
are taught with topic work: geography 
science sinning and music, arts and 
crafts. The three ’Rs’ are taught to the 
infants in the mornings.” 

Inevitably, however, finding pro- 
jects Hint will appeal to four-year-olds 
a ® we JI a* II -year-olds can prove 
difficult. “It doesn’t nlways work but 
you can get the juniors to help the 
mfnnts,” Mr Clemcncc says. 

The Down Ampney pupils also meet 
children from other small schools in 
the district for “cluster" activities - a 
innllis workshop or music workshop. 

In a recent draft circular, Mr Ken- 
iiL-Ui Maker says the need far rationa- 
lization of small schools is educational, 
not financial. "The size of schools » a / 
key factor in their ability td deliver rht 
fight jjort of curriculum." . - V 
But. Mr Clemcncc is not convinced 
by the Education Secretary’s argu- 
ment . “There is no difference in ability 
in a child coining from a small school 
from a child who has been to a large 
school. Yes, there are differences in 
eliunicter, because at a rural school 
pupils are used to n slower pace. But 
when children go on to secondary 
school great care is taken in the 
changeover. 

"In n school of this size you have got 
nlniosl one-to-one leaching, and can 
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varions clubs - will suffer.” ‘ "We need more first- 

time buyers andyounjer 
post office - Is of Cotswofd stone with people coming into the 
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read&SSlJ 10 J 1 ^ with The Conspiracy Against Village 
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youngest age It u tbe considerably better in terms of be- 
children mltiwi? havi . our an/atlitudes of the pupils they 


great deal by the ^eflt .a currently causing the widest concern. 

^ ° f fdeas of the “ If state education is indeed «• 

^ , , sponsible for the drift towareb ‘the yob 

— - prefer to. send their society’, one solution might be to 

break up large schools and replaa 
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constituency,; wants a Commons so- 
journment debate on closures. 

Why try to encourage people to start 
businesses In rural areas if you a®® 
down such an essential amenity as uk 
village school? she asks. 

And Mrs Molly Stijes, of the Na ll0D ' 
al Association for the support of Snrau 
Schools, says that it is not special® 
teachers that are needed In the primal? 
Sftjtor, but more teacher-pupil cofljan 
of the sort found in village schools^ 
But Mrs Stile? is quite’ happy 
adtnit that she doesn't araue her case 
on educatibnal grounds alone. 
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Children In need sleep together for warmth and make do with vandalized play areas -Christmas isn't the only struggle 


Christmas is traditionally a time of cheer but for many parents it heralds misery and debt . Julia Hagedorn reports 


iFiiryi/g/ifs, Chrisfmns trees, tinsel and 
j television advertising nil herald the 
roach of Christmas. But for poor 
Hies the holiday is for from festive 
led, instead of turkey and Christmas 
they will be eating sausages 
at bui. 

ftr greatest liciiriiiclic lot those 
tytaftor near the breadline is that 
^7 Asperate ly want to give their ‘ 
[rahii what other children take for 
'JMeA- new toys. And few of them 
o afford to do so. 

, A recent Child Poverty Action 
Cnmp survey has provided ii disiruv 
ag. and salutary , insight into the 
»ir of hundreds of parents, 
lore than 2(H). over Italf of whom 
«rc single parents, described their 
ralmgsaoout Christmas to the C’PAO 
Btarchers. 

, 'The thought of Christ mas is lerrify- 
o? me. They want so much mid after 
owing to say no oil year, it's so hard 
““ Painful to hnve to say no ut 
uuistniBs as well." (Single mother of 
West Yorkshire.) 

She said, ‘I don't believe in Father 
wnstmas'. To this I ask wlty. She said 
[puse he never comes to her house 
all the rest of the kids at her 
Si? 0 ' Set nice presents off their 
{^^Christmas.” (Mother of one, 

‘I would love for once to give them 
® things that they wunt und huy all 


Santa’s empty sack 


' the fancy food, but /or o ii FRl ffffl jy ! UftT f S vnf 
just ;i dream. God knows how my 
children feel.” (Mother or two. War- 
rington. 1 

“All they huil to cut Inst Christmas 
was sausages, chips, beans and toad- 
in-the-hole.” (Mother of two, Bed- 
fordshire.) 

Additional pressure is put on chil- 
dren around Christmus-iiine by televi- 
sion advertising. Purcnts are both 
frustrated and ungry nlmut the effects 
on their children. 

“The toys are deliberately iidver- 
tised during children's programmes, 
and 1 think this is putting unbearable 
pressures on low-incoinc families." 
(Mother of three. Essex ) 

"My son has told his kids the telly s 
broke - he can’t face it ony more. It is 
agonizing, seeing your grandchildren 
being brainwashed every night for 
weeks on end knowing full well that 
they haven’t the slightest hope of ever 
receiving one of these toys. ’ (Grand- 
father, Salford.) 

“It’s the oldest boy who suffers 


these Transformers and diffe- 
rent things. He can’t understand why 
he can’t have them.” (Mother of two. 
Tyne and Wear.) 

"Wlinl makes it worse is that sonic of 
the toys my daughter WHnts are what 
other kids of her ngo take for granted." 
(Single mother, Yorkshire.) _ 

For most low-income families, snys 
the CPAG, Christmas means going 
into debt or increasing it, cither by 
postponing bills or by using credit. 

But , however well they manage, the 
parents in the survey suffered from 
feelings of guilt nnd failure towards 
their children. 

“I do my best for them nt Christmas, 
but I know it's not enough. Every 
Christmas morning I have tears in my 
eyes thinking 1 could have done belter 
for them." (Single mother of two. 
West Yorkshire.) 

“I feel somehow I’ve failed to be a 
, I feel there 
a few 
but 
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feed and clothe six or usTmere isn’t a 
lot over." (Mother of two, Lincoln.) 

*Tm always glad when it's over, then 
there's always that horrible feeling, 
'whnt a start to the New Year’, no 
monev, no hope.” (Single mother of 
two, Leeds.) 

“It isn’t j’ust Christ nras that’s n 
struggle, but cveiy day of every week 
of every month, all year." (Single 
mother of four, Northamptonshire.) 

Those who are more fortunate con- 
tribute to the massive total of nearly 
£16 billion spent on seasonal shopping. 
Children under eight years have an 
average of £53 spent on them, those 
aged 8 to 14 £107. And the average cost 
of Christmas for a couple with two 
children ranges from £250-£375, 
according to market research agencies. 

Primary school heads are often 
acutely aware of the pressure on 
parents. And many express admiration 
for the way in which some cope. 

Mrs Ellen Rust, head of Kingsgate 
infants' school in Kllburn. north Lon- 


don, told 7'/ie TES: "Wc do try to play 
down the gift side. The commercialism 
is pretty awful, but we do give cadi 
child a small gift . Somehow the parents 
manuge; l don't have any parents 
coming to me mid saying they can't. 
Although those who suffer, of course, 
arc often the ones who don’t let 
anyone know.*' 

■^umS^cfio^mfieweastle, said: ^Pa- 
rents forego a great deal to make 
something of Christmas. There is no 
direct evidence thut nny child will go 
without. Parents will take on a massive 
amount of debt and repay it over the 
next 12 months." 

But, he said, the school tries to play 
the celebration side of Christmas clown 
and not raise the children’s expecta- 
tions in nny way. All Christmas activi- 
ties nre carried out within the school 
budget so that no parent has to 
contribute anything. 

“There is a tremendous amount of 
resilience still,” he pointed out. "And 
there nre different priorities. Christ- 
mas is one of them. Now. holidays, 
that is another matter, and many of 
them don’t go away . . 

Christmas on the Breadline by Stephen 
McEvaddy and Carey Opncnheim, £2 
from CPAG, 1 Macklin Street, Lon- 
don WC2B 5NH. 



Poverty Action Group 
"^“BS-thai official Government ft- 
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C,aim that thc of 
tnr«f j ® exists to eradicate is 
Re today than it was 20 years ago. 
has Produce cl a report 
bv°nS?! rf Tfl/c of Two Decades 
sLJ^^chaud of the London 
to^^onomics, which it has sent 
A^ C °V Iltl Y B political leaders. 
Acpuple with two children under 1 1 


SdiS per week on 

PiadS* “PPlefltenniry benefit, Mr 
pofots out. Although this 
^Ptesents a. 14 per cent increase in 
power since 1965, it means 
ie$ are receiving only 39 



Innocent victims of the 
‘children in care’ stigma 
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Pen*™ " re receiving omy s'* 

average male manual 
3^ wnp^red to 48 per cent 21 years 

overall, the 

suonV I*?! ' Co| Jd re n 1 dependent on 
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One Is nine children have unemployed parents 

The number of children with unem- 
ployed fathers rose from 420,000 to 

i„ Mta *■. »"H|K .fiUStad *• unemoloyed, .te 


these, 

are in u»iiui« »•>*»■* r—r c.' , 
person - rather than in single-parent 
families - l.OQfi.OOO^as compared to 

877,000 [Hansard, 1986). 

The most potent and alarming ex- 
planation for the Increase m .child 
poverty, David Piacheud concludes, is 
the rife, in unemployment, . . , „ 


fSE 

One-n 

i jn famuio ui ui»i *»uv* ,, r— / — » . 

higher proportion .titan fn most other 
industrialized countries. 

Poor Children: A Tde of Two gj; 
cades , £1.50 from CPAG, , 1 Macklin 
Street, London WC2B 5NH. 1 , 


Children In local aathorlty care often 
fed that they are ostracized at school 
and treated differently by staff. 

The vast majority are In care 
through no fault of Uwlr own. Most of 
them are from large families or single- 
parent families and many of their 
parents are unemployed. 

But In a new National Children’s 
Bureau publication aimed at trainee 
teachers, one young contributor Is 
quoted as saying! *Tt seetns to me that 
everybody’s got this Impression If 
you’re a ‘homes’ kid you’ve done 
something wrong. When I went to 
school there was a music teacher and 
the least little thing that I used to do 
wrong these were hts very words 
‘You’re all the bloody same you lor.’ 

Mrs Diana Gamble is the author of 
the booklet. She has written it to 
provide more Information on children 
who coroe Into care and it has been 
welcomed by teacher trainers, , 

■ Mrs Gamble finds she Is much In 
demand as a lecturer.. Colleges, she 

says, see that this 1 s an area they need to 

C ° “Teachers can best help’’, she spys, 

1 .f. • ■■ •! * 5 


“by being aware that these children- ore 
very little different from others and 
that they hove coiue Into care through a 
series of accidents.” 

But, she stresses, teachers do need to 
be careful about the kind of essay 
subjects they set or about the way 
dinner money Is collected. “What we 
are trying to do is to give these children 
os normal a life as possible. Anything 
that sets them aside hinders ibis.” 

Her booklet suggests that schools 
have an important part to play when a 
child appears before a Juvenile court. It 
Is normally assumed that the two main 
parties involved In care orders are thc 
social workers and the bench. Research 
findings suggest that schools and head- 
teachers might also play a nudar part in 
the process. 

A bad report from the school, or u 
head's reluctance to keep the offender 
at school, might well lead to a residen- 
tial placement for the child. 

Children In Care Today , 43p (Inc. 
'postage) from Mrs Diana Gamble, 70 - 
Village Road, Clifton Village, Notttng-. 
ham NGU 8NE. . 
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0 Come all ye faithful 


“Good Christian men rejoice / With heart and soul and 
voice*’ goes the carol. As term ends and Christmas 
anticipation reaches fever pitch, art, music, dance and 
drama specialists - and anyone else showing enthusiasm 
for the showbiz side of education - pool resources for the 
annual spectacular. Rejoicing there is in plenty as staff 
and pupils see the culmination of weeks or months of 
preparation. Not all of it is Christian, of course. There is 
still plenty of life in the traditional primary school 
Nativity with its shepherds in tea-towel headgear, angels 
in tinsel halos and china dolly Jesus. But the old story, the 
reason for all the celebration, may turn up as a pos i- Jesus 
Christ, Superstar rock musical. And there are all kinds of 
other shows and concerts: adaptations of seasonal 
favourites like ghost stories or The Little Matchgirl or, 
best of all since this happens so rarely in professional 
theatre for children, completely homegrown shows 
involving hundreds of characters and various cultural 
influences. 
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SCHOOL TO WORK 


12 companies gain licence to train from MSC 


T _|u C companies now have an official 
S£ to train. They arc the first ^ TS 
Sners to be awarded “approved 
Sol organization' ’’ status by the 
Sfwer Services Commission. 

From next April, anyone who wants 
u continue to mnnage YTS schemes 
Save to get this approval. It means 
Xng apparently stringent rcquire- 
Str for staffing, training progmni- 
Ui premises, financial and other 
«owrces assessment and monitoring. 
gS and safety, and equal opportu- 
nity . . . 

Nearly 3.250 organizations - almost 
sH of those at present running mamig- 
aeencies for the \TS - have 
JLS and local MSC staffs have 
jEdy begun scrutinizing more than 
tw thirds of them. 

Those, that do not come up to scratch 
«UI be given a limited period to put 
natters right. 

The power to approve an organiza- 
tion rests with the MSC regional 


MSC officials accept as inevitable - 
although they do not admit it publicly - 
that the need to get the majority of the 
companies through the test in order 
top the YTS running will mean 
interpreting the Commission’s criteria 
liberally. 



But within □ few weeks, the MSC’s 
own inspectorate, the Training Stan- 
dards Advisory Service, will begin 
checking up on the quality of die 
provision. 

About .10 inspectors recruited from 
education and industrial training arc 
undergoing rigorous instruction in pre- 
paration for starting their operations in 
England and Wales. 

In Scotland, the service will use the 
Scottish Educnlion Department’s in- 
spectorate, who are Hiking over the 
responsibility early in the New Year. 

The TSAS is headed by Mr David 
Tinsley, a former teacher and educa- 
tion officer who wns recruited by the 
Commission to run its huge OpcnTcch 
program me. 

Although the majority of YTS man- 
aging agents arc employers, followed 
by local authorities and other non- 
profit seeking agencies, all of the first 
12 approved training organizations arc 
commercial private training agencies. 

While some of the most effective 
training is provided by this sector, it is 
the one the MSC has had to learn to 
watch closely following the collapse of 
a number of agencies, who huve to 
work on very tight margins. 

At a ceremony next month,' Mr 
Bryan Nicholson, the MSCs chair- 
man, will present plaques to this first 
group to qualify under the new system. 
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Anyone who wants to continue to manage YTS schemes will have to get approval 


Bungling charge 
levelled at 


Industrial Society conference surprised 
by attack on education 





Grug<>ofi. Mini fin sup/wrl 

Educators 
take top 
posts 

TkOpen College, the television-based 
*1*01 of mass vocational education 
■sd.wlull (raining due to start next 
SW, Is to be run by educators rather 
L ®n broadcasting professionals. 

*“ e kQr managers, whose appolnt- 
owh were announced last week, all 
«« S solid background in (caching or 
wwatlon administration, as well as 
experience of educational brond- 
cistbg, 

fop Jobs under the director, 
j^Shella lnnes, until now the BBC’s 
of education broadcasting, go to 
w Richard Freeman, executive dlrec- 
'“.j 0 !®? National Extension College, 
David Gmgeon, an Open Unlver- 
^f'Pfo'tlee chancellor. 

(L^Freeniart Is credited with turning 
“jNEC from a' small correspondence 
fofo a mass institution which Is 
Pmred ln a wide range of Govern- 
ani * schemes. He also 
E? M ARIS-NET, the rapidly expand- 
”¥fotnputerized training Information 
5 ™wkused heavily by the Manpower 
Commission, As director of 
•SSftMr Freeman, will be responsl- 
SSSf Hie content of the Open College 

gj^ r Cntgeoh, who started his career 
uir. pri mary teacher and became a 
2 ?* I* slso a former NEC 
i responsible for the OU’s 
stall and for student services, 
%frlr t • sam6 J°D *t the Open 
os^ director of student support. 
sbKj ■ who has taught In 

higher education wUi be 
rp^ ^ foyslonlha editor for broadcast 
hy-fflW-'He was a producer In the 
before switching to a 
which makes and sells 

Roger, Who will comxnls- 
qf material, was ■ 

.urUlBr WBOttiofl CoJIm* lMHnn>r lut- 


Allegations I hut widcsiwsul bungling 
tins uiHluiuierci.1 the development of 
open learning are published this week. 
Colleges, universiiies, industry and 
government ugeneies arc ueeused of 
contributing to “u catalogue of disas- 
ters”. . . . . 

Open learning, winch covers » wide 
variety of arrangements nod techni- 
ques liku home study packages, access 
and drop-in courses, and the use m 
advanced educational technologies, is 
seen by the Government us the best 
wny to raise the slnndurd of the 
country’s workforce. 

It has already spent £45 million on 
i he Open Tech, a five-year programme 
to develop educational materials and 
ways of running open learning 
schemes, and has authorized the crea- 
tion of the world’s biggest open learn- 
ing system, the broadcasting-based 
Open College. . . . 

The criticisms coincide with the 
Manpower Services Commission s 
announcement of further steps in set- 
ting up the Open College. They are 
made in the quarterly review of the 
Institute of Manpower Studies, an 
influential body of experts whose help 
is frequently sought by the Commis- 
sion and other government agencies. 

A leading article warns that unless 
the weaknesses are remedied, Britain 
will lose its present lead in open 
learning techniques. 

The review says that the providers of 
open learning have misjudged the 
needs of industry, which, in turn, has 
had unreal expectations, and that the 
MSC failed to manage the first years of 
the Open Tech programme effectively. 

It accuses universities and colleges 
of failing to research the market, for 
open learning properly, , and producing 
courses which were either of no prac- 
tical significance or aimed at irrelevant 

• qualifications. In many cases, says the 
review, they showed little commercial 
acumen and did not produce packages 

• capable of attracting purchasers or 

^alsoaEg^Sal [materials have 
often been ,or such unspeakable 

suggest that this is bemuse most 
lecturers in education are incompetent 
communicators’ 1 - . . tn 

' The review adds; It is a fallacy to 


poor economy 


believe that experts in a subject are 
necessarily capable of communicating 
their knowledge and skills to others. 
Most lecturers in education, where 
research is prized above practical 
achievement, are incompetent com- 
municators and need translators.” 

It also charges that many colleges 
used their open learning funding to 
bolster other activities, and that too 
much money was wasted on high 
technology. 

But the review says that many in 
industry have failed to grasp the poten- 
tial of open learning, seeing it only as a 
cheap alternative, while some com- 
pany trainers saw it as “a threat to their 
sinecures.” , . 

The MSC did not employ enough 
staff on the Open Tech programme to 
manage it effectively until its later 
years, says the review, and political 
rivalry within the Commission and 
with the Department of Education and 
Science wasted valuable resources. 

David Tinsley, there had been a con- 
siderable improvement, however, and 
-a solid corpus of excellent training 
material” had become available. 

“Let us hope the providers of train* 
ins have learned from their mistakes 
and that the users have developed 
realistic expectations," the review con- 
cludes. "Other countries are now 
showing considerable Interest m the 
, training techniques developed here. It 
We d p not harness, than, others will. 

Edited by 
. Mark Jackson 


A spectacular attack on the edu- 
cational system was made last week by 
Sir Raymond Lygo, the retired admiral 
who now heads British Aerospace. 

He blamed Britain’s parlous econo- 
mic straits on the abolition of the 
grammar and technical schools, and 
called on the Government to take steps 
to repnir the damage. 

Sir Raymond, speaking at nn Indust- 
rial Society conference field to evalu- 
ate the results of Industry Year, was 
pessimistic about the present school 
system's ability to answer industry's 
needs. 

Gasps of disbelief, both from head- 
teachers and from industrial repre- 
sentatives in the audience, greeted his 
statement that "it was a great mistake 
to abolish the grammar schools and 
technical schools". 

He alleged: "Industry is poorly 
served by the world of education and 
1 there are too many second and third- 
rate graduates doing tlie work of 
technicians.” 

But Sir Raymond (Ilford County 
High and Clarke's College, Bromley) 
was dismissive, too, of the indepen- 
dent sector. "We are the Inhabitants of 
a grubby little island off the coast of 





Europe, dreaming of Empire and 
public school,” he said. 

Mr Kenneth Baker, the Education 
Secretary, told the conference ihat the 
city technology colleges would be a 
“hulf-wny house" between state educa- 
tion mid the private sector. 

He compared them with housing 
associations and other forms of provi- 
sion which were nn alternative to the 
old divide between council dwelling 
and private housing. 

Mr Baker tried to reassure a secoiv- 
dary head who feared Ihat a CTC 
planned for his area would compete for 
resources. 

But Mr Robin Chambers, head of a 
school in Hackney, East London, 
pointed out that even if it had no effect 
on his funding, the CTC would take 
away his most able pupils and “destroy 
what I am trying to do”. 

After the conference, Mr Baker 
talked privately with the head- Mr 
Chambers later revealed: "I told him 
that my pupils were my most important 
resource, but he just patted me on the 
shoulder and sain he was sure I would 
manage. I am waiting for him to tell me 
how”. 
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CLASSICS 



Bernard Ashley, children's author ami teacher, 
ihulr of the iW6 Smarlics Award. 

J have chowu iPirce outstanding luniks published 
For children bill available In everyone. The 
constraints under which children’s writers work 
add to the quality of this sort of fiction. These arc 
the sorts nf books which remove arbitrary 
barriers. The first is Juniper by Gene Kemp 
(Faber), a brilliant quirky book with lots happen- 
ing on the surface, ami an interesting studv of role 
reversal beneath. The second, The Sea b Singing 
by Rosalind Kerven (iifockic), is an unusual story 
from the Shctlnnds, told in evocative language 
with a mysterious element within it which leaves 
room for much further speculation. Jenny Nini- 
mo's The Snow Spider (Methuen, Hied Piper), 
our choice for the Smartics Grund Prix, is a 
lyrical, magical book, accessible to children of JO 
and Jl. 

The HI Hon Kenneth Bakor, MP, Secretary of 
| State for Education and Science 
Of the three books which have given me very 
great pleasure lo read in I9R6, the first was The 
Seeds of Change hy Henry Habhousc. This was 
published towards the end uf 1985 and charts the 

Iiffiirl ilnnn ikn li.'n.-.— . I f ^ ■ I 


Books of the year 


M We all know what the professional 
critics read -or claim to read -for 
pleasure. While other papers echo 
with the sound of mutual literary 
backscratchings, we publish the 
selections of a number of key 
people who wield educational 
' --T- vt i power and/or social influence 
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effect upon the history of mankind of five plants: 1 Press). This is hard lucid incisive stuff putting 
quinine, lea, sugar, cotton and the potato. I think | together ideas of the plays in a form quite alien to 
it Is un important book which opens a whole new I mi English theatre that is non political. The best 
way of look meat the broad canvas nf histnri' Mr Shakesnean? book far «nmn rintn 


it Is un important book which opens a whole new 
way of looking at the broad canvas of history. Mr 
Hobhouse is a gifted amateur historian who has 
written his first book at a relativelyadvanccd nge. 
He must be proud (hat it has been chosen as the 
I centrepiece by the Smithsonian Institute in 
I Washington for its 20flth nnni vc rsary celc bra tions 
I in 1991/92. The second book is -4 Perfect Spy by 
I John Lc Cam? (Hodder nnd Stoughton). This is 
I now required rending for it is not Just a spy 
I thriller, it is an insight into the psychology of the 
I traitor. The third book is not just one but several. 

It is the seven volumes of Poems on Affairs of 
I State from 1660 to 1714. These have been 
published over a series of years by Yale Univer- 
sity and they are a great tribute to American 

n efnnpal enliAlnmkl^ W _ . P 


I Shakespeare book for some time. 

I Eric Bolton, Senior Chief inspector, DES 
My first book is Thomas More by Richard Marius 
(Dent). 1 have always been interested in More, 
and have wanted to get behind the adulatory 
I picture nf hint that various biographies of him 
f have built up. He still survives Richard Marius's 
investigation. My second is Ford Maddox Ford's 
Parade's End. J first read it years ago, and didn't 
really get on with it. But Penguin brought it 
together with Rose Macaulay’s excellent intro- 
duction, and I read it with great pleasure this 
summer, it gives a picture of what the 1914-18 
war really brought to an end. Finally, I enjoyed 
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Edward Bllahen, writer 
Tlie first book is Gogol’s Dead Souis, based on 
the funniest idea of any novel and one of the 
funniest books in the world. It’s a great epic of 
“ 1 and one that I try to rc-read every 
year. The second is Johnson's Rasselas which ! 
have not read for 30 years. I still found it so 

sad abQU * human 
hfe. If Voltaire hadn’t written Candide and 
done it more impishly, then I’m sure it would 
be better kfiown. The third book was pub-! 
hshed this year: Talkative Man by R K 
Naiayan (Heinemann). I met him for the first 
°? B book Programme I dp f OI 
the World Service, and he said he had found 
he could not get beyond 112 pages - a 
complete contrast to Gogol. If s a typical 
Narayah story about a helpless rogue. He’s an 
immensely likeable and ^ise writer. 
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Terrorist (Cape), a chilli n 7dcreriDlion of Z ' „ Tk * ‘V Myths and Secret* 

Crystals Tbt^tl Your « 
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elucidates (he encyclopedic content of the second NuXn)^ buUt filu T " 5 - ( , Weit ! cnfcld . * 
most famous English dictionary. In sceins a thiJ* tLwp/ ° tb ® n,ind WIth exciting 
*«*!? encyclopdia h? i, . 


j curious combination of nostalgia and resentment 
which impels middle-aged cx-public schoolboys 
I to commit their reminiscences to print. Racism, 
I Education and the State by Barry Troyna and 
Jenny Williams (Croom Helm) is a stimulating 
and provocative review of past policies in the field 
of multicultural education. This is no bedside 
book, for the text is hard in places and the 
typeface lias been selected to lest all but the most 
committed reader. But persistence is rewarded 
J with an analysis which promises to move us to the 
next important stages of theory and practice in 
what is one of Britain’s most important but 
confused educational issues. 

Rod Taylor's Educating for Art (Longman), 
with winch I admit n small personal connection, 
will restore anyone’s flagging belief in the 
immense untapped creative rapacities of our 
pupils. Taylor is less concerned to blame us for 
whnt goes wrong than to offer a host of practical 
and tested wnys in which the arts cun be made 
available to us nil, both as consumers and as 
providers of art. This is one of those classics of 
education that inspires teachers to excellence. 

Russell Haban, writer 

The Woman's Encyclopedia oj Myth* and Secrets 
rompiled by Barbara G Walker (Harper and 
Row) is a tremendously interesting compendium 
which is indispensable on my bookshelf beside 
Robert Graves. I haven't read the whole or The 
Devils Horsemen: The Mongol invasion of 
Europe by James Chambers (Weidenfeld A 

IMIflAleAn \ it nil. &L. . • i . > _ _ 
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following the tradition of Umberto Eco without AaS!* f lh ° wr . ltln8s of ,hc cosic sl of 

[idling back on the prolixity of Eco’s dun obscurity hnM * rnaturfl | i wmcrs w,1 ° fell Into 

language. 3 ■ " obscurity but tins now been revived. 

Farrukh Dhondy. commissioning editor of multi. Holland, Director, Manpower Sendees 

racial programmes, Channel 4, and writer for ?!*?' . 

ff/ ft . ch0l f c ,s Corre,li Barnett's The Audit of 
The first is \An Insular Possession by Timothv Mo a* (Macmillan) - a definitive and rendable 

Why? It’S just a book I’m jealous of. It ^onstration that our education and training 

SSn ,0 Th lhe esse , n,ial work of non-writers in 2SH? ndu * trial and commercial perform? 
Britam. The second is The Golden Gate by m never were the envy « ofi the world and that the 

Vikram Seth (Faber). I'm not interested in L Uus ° n that th cy have been (or are) lies at the 

$aS b R’ * n Cpt K mC ln 1 terested ' It>s really a hell ? U p 4 ° f n8 M V second « John Le 


r ™ « luc envy or tne world and that the 
h U pRrl°Hf hat J thcy ^ ave 1x60 (or ■«) lies at the 
0,^’/7p , ng d c EC,m / e - M y second is John Le 
■S?{J *. A s Py (Hodder and Stoughton) 

novelists of 
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CL R James (Cncket, Allison & Busby). Hm a . ft one of the greatest novefists of 
SJ2* f f 1 *• a ticket fan. I know L much 5ft ^ “ nrinues to 'ay bare the anatomy of 
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found it as fascinating as Death in the Afternoon ^ap^nage, illusion and di«lilnun n a -j 


espionage. Illusion and disillusion.^ And flnaUy 
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quife superb poetic photography 
with a lyrical text by her father 
Skipping through the latest DickFrl Morc 
possible, but another book which can T' 5 Wi5 
classed os a ’’thriller’’ that I also read k 
of the Street, by Lindn Melvern^ TS„ 6 ‘'i 
compulsive as well ns compulsory redS n,< 
member of the TUC General CoiSf S ft? 
Id, dnt get much further into m/wSft 
Proust, I did finish another substantial wor^Ti 
Kennedy's by Peter Collier and David 
(Pan). The Kcnncdys may not have had th J 0 * 16 
life-stylc as Marcel, biit this weS-^K 
account is just ns fascinating t0 read h d 

Tarry Jones, writer and ex-Monty Python 
1 spent the whole summer holiday \Tl im 
mersed m Bar Chester Towers and rcadinS 
to my 10-ycar-old son. The pKbESS^ 
wonderful introduction by J R 
he envies the reuder coming to Trollope for th, 
first time - he has such a treat in store 
agree more. For my second choice. I aiSreauJ 
chensh the facs.mile of the 1936 Rnper} Annuli 
^ th * Dail y Express - beautifully done 
faithfully reproduced. My third choice F have m 
read right through. It’s The New Testament 
Scots by William Laughton Lorimer (Penguin) 
and it s a delightful thing to read. 8 1 

Glenys Kinnock, primary school teacher and 
Chair of One World 

This year’s reading has mainly been about 
development issues, and the launch of One 
Wor d has meant all spare moments have been 
filled with craving information on such con- 
cerns as deht, multi-nationals, commodity 
markets, und environmental degradation. 

There has been some lime for lighter 
reading. Recently I enjoyed Rapunzd's Re- 
venge (Attic Press compilation) which is a 
humorous and feminist look at children’s fairy 
talcs. Snow White organizes the seven dwarfs 
into n trade union and Cinderella’s prince is 
nothing but a foot fetishist. 1 have just finished 
Fay Weldon’s The Shrapnel Academy (Hod- 
der und Stoughton) in which she is as usual 
funny, topical and disturbing. Ayahs, Lascars 
Princes, hy Kozina Visram, is the history 
of Indians in Britain between 1700 and I947.fr [ 

| is 1 1, c stilly of ordinal y people and, as Salima 
Rushdie comthentod, it is about the “realities 
| of imperialism". V 
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Michael Bogdnno theatre director 


^ headmaster ■ 

J came across a marvellous book of Bernard 
Levin s journalism thi« , erna f d 


/ -r ‘ r,v "Y D . fjnic^ August 19l4\s an 1 ii dur naiist.Talsote-read The Ha n 08 * 

The one book of the year lot A straight-throueh - 8I : an ^ : 5,1 : &cale but intimate in L Cm (PeSnV S? M?- & o/ ! H J port J 
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Its detective work. The other under-lhe-bed briok 
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Adrian Mitchell, poet 

My first is The Struggle Is My Life by Nelson 
Mandela, especially for the 1955 Call to the 
Congress. My second is The People of Providence 
by Tony Parker; a documentary about a housing 
estate - another astonishing book from one of our 
most creative writers. My third is Doing tne 
Voices by Jeremy Brooks. New stories by oue of 
our finest writers of fiction. 

prances Morrell, Leader of ILEA 
T like books which liberate the intelligence by 
dealing with the real society we inhabit rather 
than lunging about in the intellectual fog ot 
conventional wisdom. For those who take the 
same view 1 recommend: On the Psychology 
Military Incompetence by Norman DjM n 
(Fulura), a brilliant and amusing study of 
military organization is institutionally arranged* 0 
produce Incompetent generals. Women "tio 
Love Too Much by Robin Norwood (Arrow) is * 

, revolutionary text for any woman who ever 
■ bplievqd, from the age of 17, that romantic low 

i "VllSK U... I. I , . hr. rfllDD* 
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; aiguiae to ^merican military power in Brjw» 
•• w Wch rib one with hn Intelligent interest in P° !il f 
: can.dp wiihout. When reality becomes too much, 
j ■ then of course Asimov’s Robots and Empire could 
j:;w«* way to ignore the television on Christmas 
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Dennis Potter, writer 

Gabriel's Ln»ie«/ by Paul Bailey (Cape) ami 
Edith Wharton's The Reef (Virago) tmvc both 
given complete pleasure and have my totnl 
admiration. Poised between irritation and temp- 
tation my third choice is The Good Food Guide 

! ' r 1986. In the GFG you can rend with full 
nceatration the things you skip when reading 
stls, like menus. 

QMapher Price, director, Leeds Polytechnic 
if atf choice is The i »rigin of Consciousness in 
fcVuA do if« ofthe Bicameral. Mind by Julian ' 
fanlPenguin). Truly mind-blowing - snme- 
tunny happened between the Iliad and the 
yyssey-atui we've all Iwen crazy ever since. My 
tond is The Name of the Hose by Umberto lico: 
creepy book for library families and unpuituhle 
®»a. Third is The Discoverers by Daniel 
Boorslin (Penguin). 'Iliis is a magisterial sweep 
tough intellect ual history by the Librarian of 
tog; css. His greatest hero Is Aldus of Venice, 

■he Inventor of the paperback book, which 
travellers can carry around with them. 

Radlce MP, Shadow Secretary of Stute for 
median 

Fint I re-read The Raj Quartet when 1 wus in India 
it the beginning of the year. Second, P D James’s 
whtleA Taste for Death (Faber), which I read on 
Way, ought to have been shortlisted for the 
toker Prize. Third, 1 have just finished Road to 
Ttttory (Heinemann), Martin Gilbert’s brilliant 
*®ount of Churchill as warlord from 1941 to 
1M5. 

Rattle, Principal Conductor and Artistic 
Adviser of the City of Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra 

"[ Wo spring immediately to mind: Flaubert's 
carrot by Julian Barnes and The Name of the Rose 
^ Umberto Eco. Why? I can’t say; they just 
tocked me for six. A third would be The 
Ootfedcracy of Dunces by John Kennedy Toole. 

John Roberts, historian. Warden of Merton 
W«*e Oxford 

% first choice is Nicholas Rodger’s The Wooden 
u °™* Tbe second is Selected Poems by Z 
.Herbert, and my third, Penelope Farmer’s Eve. 

■Jjjjj^8mlth, Deputy General Secretary of 

J® first is Deborah (Virago). Esther Kreitman’s 
^■ooiographica! novel, an Ur-fcminisl classic 
^ 1930s * 1 d » d not expect to find it so 
“fsorbing. A neglected work, it points a vibrant 
wuire af jif e j n pre-war Warsaw and movingly 
r*risdte tensions between tradition and radical- 
■r“ >n Jewish thought and culture. The second is 
by E J Hobsbawm and Georges 
W». (Petlguin). I found this a hard but 
jwinabGg read. The volume documents the 
Hint* and *b c » a l changes which produced a 
JJ-KnqjBj. revolt Of lhe rural in 1830 when 
»ir»u” bu;tne ^ ricks and bams and published 
Ihreute signed menacingly "Captain 


n-Paqr by Hehty Mayhew. This sharply 


fewer mudern politicians have been as sensitive as 
May hew to the human suffering of the poor and 
deprived. 

The Rt Hon David Steel MP, Lender of the 
Liberal Party 

There is one hook that stands head and shoulders 
nbovc ul I else tlmt 1 have read this year. 77ie Song 
of the Forest by Colin Mnckny (Cnnnngutc), 
despite being n first novel, is a troubling and I 
profound account of life in a highland village in ' 

published bunks I have read and enjoyed are 
Money by Martin Amis, a hilarious tulc of the 
quintessential hue 2IHh-cenlury man, reared on 
junk food, pop culture and pornography. And I 
am currently enjoying John Fowles' latest, A 
Maggot. Set in the early 18th century, it is an 
extremely well written and gripping hook, easily 
us good us his curlier works, such as The Magus 
and The French Lieutenant's Woman. 

Brian Tyler, headmaster 
My first choice is Nigel Hamilton's Monty. This is 
attractive lo me bccnusc Monty was properly 
resourced for what lie had to do, was u totally 
committed professional nnd had the power and 
the will to remove subordinates who performed 
unsatisfactorily - nil characteristics which have 
historically been lacking in my trade. My second 
is Marilyn French’s Shakespeare's Division of 
Experience. This provides genuine insights into 
Shakespeare - after 400 years, that’s pretty rare. 
My last is Burchesler Towers which 1 re-read in the 
holidays. It’s a lovely nostalgic escape into an 
ordered, calm and confident world. 



Victoria Wood, actress and comedian 
My first is Dennis Norden's Coming To You 
Live (Methuen), a book of ronit usrences 
about the first days of television. It s bnHhot 
it made me die laughing. Gamson Keillor 
Lake Wobcgone Days (Faber) also mdjwj 
die laughing. Ifs a really good read. My third 
choice is actually six books: Spike Milligan s 
War Memoirs (Michael Joseph/Pen gum). I 
read them all last week. I’m 33 and ppopleof 
my generation have had no experience of the 
warfl’m interested init: and he>a very funny 
writer. ! '• ; 


Rpaearctt by Sarah Jdne Evaiha 


Scaling the 
Pooh-mountain 

Frances Farrer on the industry built upon a bear 


I n English universities there arc still Pooh 
societies that hold Pooh parties. These arc 
not simply a question of dressing up like the 
characters and having a rave, but meetings 
where people gather round a tabic, pass a pot of 
hunny, and read the stories to each other. Some 
of them even read in the punctuation. Such funl 
The American fascination with Pooh, aside 
from the Disney and merchandizing angle, Lends 
towards a more mature appreciation. There arc 
theses nnd much more adult books; Pooh’s 
Workout Book is the latest, The Tao of Pooh is a 
few years old, while The Pooh Perplex is still in 
print ZU-odd years after publication. The Latin 
translations, however, were of English origin 
{Winnie ille Pa\ Dorn us Anguli Puensis), as was 
Brian Sibley's The Pooh Sketchbook, featuring 
Shepard's preparatory drawings. 

Pooh and his many satellite industries are 
thriving; the great fuss that was made of his 6flth 
birthday in October provided evidence or bis 
massive popularity. There were talks and tea 
parlies, articles and radio interviews of greater 
and lesser seriousness. Commercial stations re- 
ferred to Pooh’s OAP bus pass while the BBC did 
a piece featuring Dr John Rae, Brian Sibley and 
William Rusliton. "Some of the finest characters 
in English literature”, said Mr Sibley, comparing 
them with those of Dickens and Shakespeare. 
“Deeply bourgeois", said William Rushton 
approvingly, while Dr Rae spoke of “literary 
imperialism''. 

The adult interest in Pooh, rooted in nostalgia 
.and realized with tongues Ear into checks, is still 
very profitable for booksellers. The Workout 
Bonk currently features un the bestseller lists. ' 
| You have to decide whether your body type is 
closest lo Pooh, Piglet or Tiggcr. If it’s Piglet you 
l arc asked in Jump nnd Squeak, or blow dmulc- 
I lions. The Pooh Sketchbook is selling well and 


Sibley as a major Poohspert. 

The Tao of Pooh (more than 15,000 copies a 
year on-the home market) considers the Bear to 
be the embodiment of "non-doing", and Cottles- 
ton Pie ns a seminal statement of Tao-ism. 
Japanese and Dutch are two or the five languages 
in which the book Is available. Meanwhile Winnie 
ille Pu nnd Damus Anguli Puensis, though 
thought by the publishers to be only rarely used in 
schools, still bring home the pots of hunny. 

Of all the spinoff hooks for adults - excluding 
recipe books, calendars and so on - the one 
Methuen didn’t publish. The Pooh Perplex by 
Frederick C Crews (sic) remains the strongest cult 
book for undergraduates, selling around 2,500 
copies a year 20 years after its original publica- 
tion. Chapter headings include “The Theory and 
Practice of Bardic Verse: Notations on the Hums 
of Pooh”; “The Style of Pooh: Sources, Ana- 
logues and Influences"; and “A Bourgeois Wri- 
ter's Proletarian Fables", in which it is noted that 
Pooh is trapped by Rabbit and "exploited as an 
unsalaried towel rack for an entire week . 
Sympathy for Pooh varies, however. In "the 
Imperialistic venture of bringing bock a live 
Heffaiump . . . Pooh has been too loyal to his 
leisure-class environment [and] has consumed 
most of the capital en route”. 

Why so much serious attention for the bear of 
very little brain? Other bears don't get it, other 
animal characters don’t. “Beatrix Potter wrote 
about real animals, MUne wrote about animals as 
people", said Philip Stott al Pooh’s birthday party 
at London Zoo. Mr Stott is a senior lecturer at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies and, like 
many others, talks about the “depth" of the 
characters. This is not easy lo understand, for 
while they all have humour, they all conform to 
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their types at all times. Pooh’s plonking common 
sense and Piglet's anxiety never leave them 
except when they're called upon to act bravely; 
then some truly British courage is available for 
Piglet to be hauled up into Owl's letter box, or for 
Pooh togo boating on bis honey jar. Owl is always 
pedantic. Ecyore always depressed. Multi- 
dimensional they aren't. 

The American interest is perhaps even more 
perplexing since Pooh is so relentlessly English, 
and southern English at that. “Milne was writing 
about the Sussex Weald, rural England, not 
suburban. One ‘of the greatest Anglo-Saxon 
settlements, the land of the charcoal-burners. It 
goes back a long way", said Mr Stott. Pooh as 
charcoal-burner, good heavens. But “The Amer- 
icans odd thefr own layers of interpretation", said 
Joy Backhouse of Methuen. “They like Pooh’s 
English common sense, with all our failings.” 
Pooh, the great bumbler, good-natured, not I 
intellectual, practical, humorous, happy with 1 
friends and hunny (though not necessarily in that 1 
order) maybe epitomizes Reagamic middle \ 
America? Though with the American zeal (or | 
i breaking with the old world it seems odd that they 
haven't come up with a bear oE their own. 

\ Christopher Palkus of Methuen suggests that 
the world's most famous bear’s greatest charac- 


through simplicity. It s a 
between adults and the nursery. If anyone 
produces a set of characters as strong as that it 
lends itself to philosophy.” Shared between 
adults and the nursery, or are we all seriously 
regressed? Is It simply that the fantasy world of 
nannies and mummies is much too comforting to 
give up? 

Whatever the reason , Pooh is good business. 
On the home market alone, basic texts steadily 
sell about 60,000 paperback copies a year, with 
250,000 hardback copies sold during the past 10 
yenrs. Pooh’s interests are protected not only by 
his publishers but also by the Pooh Trust, which 
represents copyright holders and beneficiaries. 
The Trust receives Ideas Cot vetting and turns 
many down as inappropriate to the essence of 
Pooh. They don’t interfere with Ainerlcaniza- 
tions, however, which seems a great shame. Piglet 
talking about pushing himself “right to the limit” 
and Pooh suggesting they "go fetch Owl” don’t 
seem Anglo-Saxon Pooh - but they do sell in 
America. 

So there it is, an industry built upon a bear, with 
'academics, editors, publishers, actors, agents, 
businessmen and journalists all hanging on . And 
there is Pooh and his friends, whose characters 
are compared with those created by Dickens and 
Shakespeare. And Milne, whose writing is said to 
be "as great as Austen" (Joy Backhouse). And 
Christopher Robin, who in adulthood is Not 
Nearly as Hummy about It All as You Might 
Think . (Of all the Milne archnesses, the relentless 
capitalizations, currently enjoying a revival, must 
be among the worst.) Not forgetting Dorothy 
Parker, who reviewed Pooh in her “Constant 
Reader" column, concluding "Tonstant Weader 
Fwowed Up”. Quite so. 
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Saying it with flowers: paying tribute tolfaui. r wi.^r 


Trench students and schoolchildren 
went buck to their honks after iwo- 
iind-a-hulf weeks of packed meetings, 
strikes and huge demonstrations which 
begun in high spirits hut ended in 
mourning. 

It nil ended almost as abruptly ns it 
begun, with processions in Pans and 
the provinces in memory of Malik 
Otissckinc, aged 22. 

He died after an alleged ben ting by 
three members of a special brigade of 
security police, which swept through 
the Latin Quarter on motorbikes in a 
drastic cleaning-up operntion. "Plus 
jamais qa" (Never again) read the 
banners’. 

After a night of heated debate, the 
students' co-ordinating committee 
voted for its own dissolution since the 
Government had abandoned their 

r plans for university and lycie (upper 
secondary school) reform! 

Some delegates were opposed to the 
move but were outvoted by members 
of the socialist student union, UN- 
EFfD, which had increased its repre- 
sentation on the committee ro some 50 
percent. M. Rent? Monory, the Educa- 
tion Minister, has promised extensive 
consultation with the universities and 
the union has made no secret of its 
opposition to the continued existence 
of a parallel bodv which could hinder 
ds negotiations with the Government 
The committee hud hccii set up 
almost overnight solely to direct the 
campaign against the reform BiH, mid 
even non-union delegates felt it no 
longer had a purpose. "Ms dissolution 
is a symbol of our victory. Dissolving it 
now is a wonderful way of cocking a 
snook at the Government said one 
student. 

Mine. Jeanne Ophuls has been 
among the leading lights of the move- 
ment Tlie daughter of the film dircc- 

'S&nft? ^ ^ ho madc A Se,lse of Loss 
(1972) and Memory of Justice (1976)-; 
she H;i.s ii deJctf.-iii- mi /In- sriiili-nis' 

23r“".fo» 'Ik utile I'iirisifiM 
S3«!Sp 0 5CICnCe univcrsit y kn °wn as 
She says the students want to show 

destSyffikS? ,heir aim was not ,0 

destabilize the Government. "Instead, 

fSStSFVV 9 V 0 rCfleCt 00 W ayS tO 

improve higher education and we want 
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Mary Follain on the 
repercussions of the 
student victory against 
proposed university 
reform 

to have concrete suggestions to put to 
the Government." 

Representatives from the various 
universities are to meet in March to 
pool ideas. She says the Science Pu 
thinking is likely to include more 
career guidance, teacher training at nil 
levels, wider provision of grants, and 
alternative financing for universities. 

As ir is, the political repercussions of 
the movement are enormous. M. 
Alain Devaquet, the minister for uni- 
versities and research, resigned - and 
the possibility of a Cabinet reshuffle 
has been raised. 

M- Charles Pasqun, the Interior 
Munster, is being severely criticized 
for his direction of police operations. 
The Prime Minister, M. Jacques 
Chirac, has lost considerable ground to 
President Mitterrand, who used a 
urtielv radio interview to explain at 
length how he had understood the 
students from the beginning - hinting 


heavily that lie had saved the situation 
adwsmg Chirac to drop the Bill. 

M. Chirac has also hud to contend 
with serious splits in his majority, and 
lius wisely called a pause in his reform 
programme. 

Plans to introduce controversial res- 
trictions m the Tuitinnuliiv code, which 
would make it more difficult for im- 
migrant children to obtain French 
citizenship, have been shelved for the 
meantime if not forgotten for good, 
along with equally contested plans to 
privatize prisons. 

It scemk incredible ihut such n 
pi ofi iii i ii 1 iiiqvict tlii.ul,] have I veil 
im ;, IT :il l,,, ly Sfxifiliiiiviiiis 
protest from young people, whose 
political apathy and materialistic aims 
had caused many veterans of the l9hS 
protesters to write them off as n "lost 
generation” by their standards. 

vumln nt u k, 1 h!W nm, P»nt selection 
would make degrees from some uni- 


Sick ways to 
avoid joining 
fat of die land 

At this season of conspicuous con- 

SKPS? 11 * SpBre “bought for Califor- 
ma s figure-conscious children. 

San Francisco schoolgirls’ fear of 

and H-year-dds are on diets. 

The siiryov blames the phenomenon 
perfcctioninic, corh- 
and image-onentid culture”, 
P ndb ;p « both 

M S f 2 questioned, 58 par 
S3L. a>n ^2 eret l l h°mselves over- 
HKf: ® llbo . u ^ 1 - analysis of their 
height and weight showed that only ]7 

W' Bvcn 9 and 
.tt y f? r “. 0,ds fh °ngh( that losing weiaht 


Almighty court battle over 
Supreme Being’s doings 


,aialives ' hstln * ®r 

Au 22-S? r Laurel MeUin. who con- 
said the results 
rWd for Preventive 
education m the very early school 
years. Dieting was dangerdus for chll- 
r^ui. Sbe sa,< L’ and could jeopardize 
growth atid development. 

Professor Mcliin, whose programme 
to counter adolescent eating problems 
is now being used by 400 hospitals and 
climes throughout the United States, 
quoted national Studies citing a 39 per 
coil increase in adolescent obesity and 
a 52 per cent jump in childhood obesity 
over the past 15 years. She estimated 
mat 25 per cent of American youth 
w?fe affected .Jby the problem. ; , , 


God is back In the Supreme Court. At 
r * ally creat e.lhe world in 
Ihiii* 5 " 7 yjwdflcally: should the 
K°. U "® na ** <a “B ht !I »al he 
ram r e dme learning the 
Darwinian theory of evolution? 

. laB «ue arises from an Act Dossed 

»«•« I^faufin |J. 

*ilL ailp K rted b ? Christian 
L* ' w " Ich decreed that ir 

EpSGmLSi! ,h0 " ,d 

Waf, sfrnck down the law as mconaU. 

°f church and stated 
The Judge's ruling was upheld twice . 

by 

{“■ t»», defat that SuS 

A‘«ari??jKs 

wgan, In the famous "MonkM i 
WaioPms 

flned $100. for teaching the Cv rf 
gjjjfry ■ when TeimwSolaw 
JE d Si*fi."«? ,We t 1 a teac h anything but 
JSJfflM vwalon of crStlon. But 

\y?Z UMan waB fefc* over. 
afafe Suprcme Coun, 

Justice WOUam Rehnqu&t ^g 

SiSffno *2 S Vt,hr « '}» 
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Fundamentalists and 

wasss ™® 4 

War °f them all, repoits 
Bill Norris 

oral hearing was an 
*™ d,te dfch-, with lawyen on ea!h 
ride quoting the Bible. 'Aristotle au 
T hon, “ Aqohias and Spinoza ta their 
support. Even Lewis Cartoll was drac. 

to mean what he says S ,MS 
Moubt very much if It wlll fool u,£ 
overestimate us,” 1 resiled ' 


JT”” ! wuiia 


versifies useless on the job mart,, 
Many employers already wSft 
EJJSf P rod »ice ihe bcTnS? 
P wl?, CL " n,SC ,hc X select siudems 
Was it , as many observers wants i'i 
believe, a protest ai the orS ^l 0 
wmg Government's tough po] jjft* 

Conditions at most French unW: 
tfes, particuluriy in Paris, are miser 
able compared with their BritishS' 
crparts, but students have put Up “7h 
them for years. Was th? n 

awsr** 

to the dangers of both M. AvaSS 

fn m ^ rS | lty / ,1J 2 nd M - M °eory's p “ m 
for the Ivfta, they turned out la maZ 
und m turn awnkened their rarem? 

slre »8th of /vc* feeling ma y 
have been due to the influence of 505 
nacisme, an anti-racist youth oraani/a 
tion, and of young cinmuff "5 

Many teachers, too, had their 
reasons for supporting the movement 

I^ppS* Powerful teachers 1 union, 
the FEN, had been the butt of M 
Monory s cunning and debilitating 
policies for months but was powerless 
to retaliate. The public would certainly 
approve of Ins measures which! 
■lit hough they deprived the union of 
some members and funds, benefited 
schools. 

i Movement started with 

the FEN demonstration on November 
- in which, to the organizers’ 
surprise, the students joined. The 
union also took port in the final 
protest, mourning Malik Onssekine, 
but the students themselves kept both 
imiun and noliiieians on the sidelines. 

' ' , " uc i i, l siouans and banners were 
often loudly oooed. 

Whatever the whys and wborefoicv y 
•he result is prohahly paralysis in I 
education relorm for the moment. 
The malus quo Is to be maintained Id 
both /vaVv mul universities. 

Perhaps i he biggest effect is going to 
be mi the French young - many. of 
t he m discovering a new political 
maturity in a couple of hectic weeks 
which they are nut likely to forget, 
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Vrf h religion, but is a perfectly respect- 

Slid SSr r ° 0n, #. d ^ 'sclpline. Mr Wendell 
Ihnfih?!^ fesenllng the state, contended 

iXom” of ad n !i he ‘ ,p , rimary secu,ar 

SiSJm, f advandl, 8 academic 

'SStSpSSSME 

effit" m J5 forms « u « d have 

taSSS &S n 3 ^. nip!er or8an,sms 

‘WePve , an| 1 ?o acad «uic freedom - 
(hL°il ,Ve 5^ e qaa« time 1 , 

. ldea of academic free- 
do “» retorted Mr Toplds. 



J^uhfina law, or even if (hoy exerckw 

foB tri!t 0 £ 10 WQ i the W b «ck for a 
«»f stolen are believed 

lo be capi^toring aliplfar jegjaiajjQjj 
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Its supreme court since 

.i ^topppesM on.-Was altered by the 

Chw !J«»«ce Lim. 

.ssssifs ras judge An »®- 

t to 1 BtfW 10 Wdowo 


Santamonious 

Santa Claus lives - and that’s official, 
at least in Middlesex County, New 
Jersey. County prosecutor Mr Alan 
Rockoff says that, after “an intensive 
investigation’’, there is no evidence to 
support the theory of Saint Nicks 
demise. , . 

. **Wc have reviewed our missing 
persons reports, and the results were 
also negative,” said Mr Rockoff in a 
letter to the county's four newspapers. 
“Confidential informants have advised 
that they believe he will make flu 
presence felt in our countv around 
midnight on December 24. 

• TTiis will be good news for children 
who attended a recent mass conducted 
by Father Romano Ferraro at the lo™ 
Roman Catholic church. The pnesi 
told them that Santa was dead, there 
was no Rudolph the Red-nosed Rein- 
deer, and that parents should not per- 
petuate these myths: . 

The church authorities have blamen 
the affair an Father Ferraro's ‘‘mb' l ° 


vuipiiaai£c me spiritual tumcuawH - 
Christmas", arid have apologized for 

“any lack of sensitivity. . Meanwhile 
one parent who was prevented froffl 
entering his children’s school, dressed 
-- c -—‘- rhe Driest 


rannlnghkh on ent «ring his children’s school . uic^-- 

Genesis; [he gtffatat no! Jbe arttied unMi 8 ^! 6 ! 88 Santa Cia «s» to prove the priest 

9 V ^ tl ,;J .. llpt Bump.. toe : wrong, fa suing the police for harass- 

-,. n,e "'v v , 
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old mind 


i Militarized zone: guns mid children mix in Jerusalem 


Youngsters in Israel - who live under 
the perpetual threat of attack - 
apparently experience difficulties in- 
tegrating the normal conflicts of life 
with the dangers of war. 

Dr Bert Melizcr, the senior super- 
visor of psychological services in the 
country’s Ministry of Education, ex- 
plains: “All children fantasize about 
war and other conflict stories as a 
natural part of their ego development. 

“However, here in Israel the con- 
flicts are somehow more real. Whereas 
in the United States" - where Dr 
Meltzer practised ns a clinical psycho- 
logist for many years - “the warring 
factions, such ns cowboys and Indians, 
are general and unidentified, in Israel 
children arc involved in war fantasies 
which become far more real. 

“Children tend. to fuse personalized 
stories with current events, such as the 
Lebanese war, the Israel-Syria con- 
flict, and terrorist attacks.” 

Dr Meltzer cites the example of 
Rami, u 10-ycar-old, referred to him 
by Ihe school authorities for treatment 
for bedwetting and learning disability. 

Although Inc boy lives in a secure 
environment far away from any im- 
mediate danger, in therapy his’ anx- 
ieties were round to be rclutcd to 
threat of attack. 

Rami fantasized that he and his 
| family were travelling by car when they 
£ were captured by terrorists, who stoic 
| his father's identity card and beat them 
| up. They were left to die in the desert 
“ when they were finally rescued by 
soldiers who ran after the terrorists, 


«tsraerr;a- 


Shalva Well on the 
problems of living under 
the continuous threat of 
conflict 

caught up with them and beat them. 
They retrieved Rami's father's identity 
card and the family returned home. 

Dr Meltzer works with the sand-box 
technique by which children arc en- 
couraged to express their inner world 


through fantasy und to create stories 
with figures in the sand. 

in Rami's case, the soldiers were 
given a heroic role and were allowed to 
express some of his own aggressive- 
ness. In this way, the school psycho- 
logist uses novel methods to deal 
with an old, frightening prohlcm. 

Fears of terrorist attacks or the 
outbreak of war ure widespread in 
Kiryat Shinoric, Israel's northernmost 
development town. Despite the ter- 
mination of the Lebanese war, rackets 
occasionally fall on this traumatized 
settlement. 

Hannah Mannc, a school psycho- 
logist in the town who also works with 
the neighbouring k ihbutzim, confiims 
that nil schoolchildren have a fear of 
rockets and terrorist attacks, although 
the “bunker mentality" of the 1970s - 
whereby children spent days and 
nights in shelters to escape falling 
rockets - has passed. 

"Every time there is un incident, 


such as the latest rocket which tel 1 1 in u 
schoolhouse and destroyed part of the 
building. I am called in,” she explains. 
“It is import ant tor pupils to know that 
there is someone tliey can turn to if 
they have deep fears.” 

In May this year, the director- 
general of the Ministry of Education 
issued directives to school psycho- 
logists instructing them how to deal 
with crises. 

The director-general suggested 
there should be open yet critical dis- 
cussions of stressful issues, the inter- 
pretation of information received in 
the media, and special attention must 
be paid to disturbing statements ex- 
pressed by children in distress. 

The directives were drawn up after a 
spate of adolescent suicides had instil- 
led anxiety in many schoolchildren. 
While the incidents were not directly 
associated with the war, worries about 
future compulsory army service ns well 
as pare nl s’ and children's anxieties ure 
undoubtedly contributory factors, 
according to some Israeli psycho- 
logists. 

in a different type of incident, a 
Kiryut Shnume Jewish woman was 
attacked by an Arab man. The school 
psychologist wns, consulted and chil- 
dren were encouraged to talk out their 
fears about "the enemy". 

According to Dr Meltzer, “the prob- 
lem is that this society produces & 
polarized representation of the Arab. 
In such a climate, racialism may thrive 
and it becomes a challenge for human- 
ism lo maintain itself." 
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pw opening of a university in Oman 
to increased (he demand for good 
“gllih-speaking teachers. 

Advertisements In the British press 
y«r foiled to find candidates of a 
ollabto calibre for two senior posts - 
nut least because the financial Incen- 
tive are less than they were. 

The local currency - the Omani rinl - 
tas been slightly devalued since the fall 
u oil prices. The tax-free salaries, 
towever, remain reasonable and good 
j&emniodatlon, plus water and elec- 
uraty, are provided free. There is also 
4 transport allowance. 

Apart from the British Council's 
wn training programme in the capital, 
and In the southern region at 
there arc hundreds or other 
Wiilsh teachers working in a large 
nomber of educational Institutions. 

The new Sultan Qaboos University 
“Sa number of British lecturers, but 
™“cn more numerous are those who 
IS* schools. Some are private. 
JJj™ 8 are run by the Omani Govern- 

Bri tish teachers who have worked 
Praviouxly In other Gulf countries such 
rinjitf . 1 Bnd Saudi Arabia say they 
Uft | D Oman much more congenial. 


SttnoMi r « mvi s I vjramji mw 

aT’pD Bnd countryside more varied 
^tractive, 


““wrapy, tt,e other ui technology. 

leacb «B who go lo Oman from 
earth? a ? e » however, engaged In the 
•"“primary and secondary stages of 
jftotton, Including Rn gikh teaching- 


Pupils’ parents arc becoming in- 
creasingly frustrated and irate over 
severe overcrowding at Brussels’ 
second European schuol in Wniuwfi. 

They have met to discuss their next 
move after the board of governors had 
blocked a proposal to build a third 
school nr annexe in the Belgian capital 
It) relieve the problem. 

Despite much intornul debate in 
recent years on how to solve over- 
crowding, no long term measures have 
been implemented to deal with it. 
Many sec the luck of action ns u typical 
outcome of the bureaucracy which 
permeates the structure of all the 
European schools, preventing reform 
and progress. 

The nine schools run by the govern- 
ments of the European Community 
cater for some 13,00(5 pupils and offer a 


unique education. Their aim - de- 
clared on texts sealed into the founda- 
tion stones - is to produce individuals 
who will “become in mind European 
. . . who will bring Into being a united 
and thriving Europe". 

When the Six - the then govern- 
ments of the European Community - 
signed the charter in 1957 forming the 
first intergovernmental schools, chil- 
dren or all EEC nationals were auto- 
matically entitled to a European 
school education. But in 1962. the 


Jane Marshall reports on 
parental anger at 
overcrowded 
classrooms 

category of "entitled” children was 
narrowed to those of employees work- 
ing for the community, or related 
institutions. 

if room is available the schools will 
also accept other, fee-paying, so-called 
"non-cnliilcd" children. 

Teaching languages is a priority for 


creating Europenns. The first foreign 
language (English, French or German) 
is introduced at the beginning of 
primary school, and certain subjects 
including geography and history are 
taught m this ’'working language", 
mixing pupils from different sections. 

Eventually, students take the Euro- 
pean baccalaureate, which educational 
inspectors devise to encompass the 
minimum requirements of all member 
stotes. . . , 

The high standard required and the 
lack of any alternative qualification for 
less academic students - there are, for 
instance, no technical courses - have 
led to charges of Elitism, both from 
parents ana from members of the 


European parliament. While most 
whu take the exam get through, the 
drop out rate is high in the years 
leading up to it. Students either pass 
with n diploma, entitling them to 
university entrance throughout the 
EEC (and beyond), or with no qual- 
ification at all. 

Parents have also complained about 
inadequate remedial teaching for slow- 
er pupils and insufficient in-service 
training for teachers. In a system which 
often seems to mirror the deliberations 
of Ihe Community Itself, working 

P is investigate these and other 
ems, many of them identified in 
an ot ficial report in 1984 on the schools 
by Professor Desmond Swan, of Uni- 
versity College, Dublin. 

Excessive bureaucracy is the key 
problem. Many layers exist in the 
schools' administrative and organiza- 
tional structure. They share a common 
board of gove mors, which is com posed 
largely of high-level civil servants from 
the 12 EEC stales, and meets t wire a 
year to discuss a heavy agenda. The 
governors enjoy great autonomy, and 
take all administrative, budgetary and 
major educational decisions - which, 
as in the EEC Council of Ministers, 
must be passed unanimously. Reform 
is therefore slow* and difficult. 

Thus Woluw* is caught in the ays- 


Where baby facts come from 


Most Irish parents believe that secon- 
dary schools should play a part in sex 
education, a survey oy the republics 
Health Education Bureau has shown. 

The survey of a representative sam- 
ple of 1,000 parents revealed that, 
although the majority said sex educa- 

.t i ...u hn hnfh narentft. 


Christopher Horsley 


school having a role as well. 

More than 95 per cent believed sex 
education in schools should cover: 
"where babies come from ; sexual 
intercourse; male and female puberty; 
personal attractions; and sexually 
transmitted disease. ■ ■ 

Eighty-seven per cent said that fam- 
ily planning should be covered, but 
respondents were not asked if this 
should include the controversial issue 

^ Mol? paren?* also considered that 


IRISH REPUBLIC 


John Walshs looks at a 
survey of parental 
attitudes to one of the 
Republic's most 
controversial topics . 

primary schools bad a role in sex 
education, 53 per cent saying that they 
definitely had a role and a further 22 
percent thinking that they probably 
did. Twelve per cenL said primary 
schools probably did hot have a role 
and a further 13 Per rent considered 
they definitely did nof. , i 
There were very clew dsfferencfcs m 
what parents thought should be taught 


in primary schools. Eighty-two per 
cent said that “where T»6ics come 
from" should be covered while only 10 
per cent thought it appropriate to 
teach family planning. 

Asked whether they would like to 
help the school provide sex education, 
most parents said yes. The degree of 
involvement varied but most parents 
wanted to be informed of tbe pro- 
gramme. 

About one-third of parents consi- 
dered it very Important that a teacher 
of sex education should have the same 
moral and religious views of rex as the 
parents. A further one-thud thought it 

^Parents were also asked about the 
main sources of their two ^educa- 
tion. The majority mentioned mends, 
just over a fifth their mothers, but less 
than 2 per cent theft fathers. 


tern’s tangle of red tape. The school, 
opened in 1985 as an annexe to the 
Brussels 1 site, after Britain, Ireland 
and Denmark joined the EEC, later 
became an independent establish- 
ment. Now It has about 400 students 
more than the 1,800 it was built for. 

The governors first discussed the 
possiblity of a. third school - or an 
annexe to Woluwd - a year ago, and 
this was expected to be passed at their 
April meeting. At first the Germans 
feared competition for their local 
"lytee" but aid not vote against it the 
second time. However, the French 
stayed firm, rejecting a third school 
because the Uccic site had taken large 
numbers of "non -entitled" children. 

At their meeting, the Woluwd pa- 
rents voted to formulate their own 
contingency plans for the school, in 
case the French veto the third building. 

‘ According to the headteacher, Mr 
Theo Von Der Zee , if the school gets a 
nod the Belgian Government will be 
asked to make it ready for September 
1988. If not, he will ask for a joint 
meeting of the administrative boards 
of the two Brussels schools to try 10 
find a common solution, which might 
mean pupils having to change schools. 

But Uccle, with more than 3,000 


pupils, is considered to be quite full 
enough already^ 
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FES El 


Sir - The failures written hy Mike 
Leach tTES, October 31) and Chris- 
toplicr Moor (7 ES, November 7) said 

Imm HiiMmiii ha — a . 


F * H iwnjuiwf If SHKI 

from different perspectives almost ex 
flctly the same thing: namely, the 
decrying nf excessive emphasis being 
placed on academic achievement by 
tnc education system. 

These viewpoints are, of course, not 
new, and i believe would be supported 
|>v the vast majority of teachers. 
However, the problem, like many 
others is simple to formulate hut far 
more difficult to solve. 

I must admit to a great deal of 
sympathy for Christopher Moor’s plea 
for a concentration on the curriculum 
rather than institutional organization 
but quite frankly I don’t think it will 
happen. Changes do occur in a 
piecemeal fashion; successful experi- 
mentation in one region Is often 
adapted for use in another and of 
course it may take some considerable 
time before curriculum innovations 
reach some areas, but (his simul- { 
taneously encapsulates a strength and [ 
weakness of our decentralized system . 

I sensed, however, the possibility of I 
n major reduction in the academic/ j ■ 
vocational divide with the introduction / j 
of GCSE. But this hope appears to I t 
I have been shortlived, i am not refer- I 0 
I ring to lack of resources, syllabus j 0 
J production or in-service training, but I / 
/ to another issue which may in the long f hi 
I term have far more serious consc- I si 
J quenecs, namely Mode 3, vocational- ‘ 
j ly-arieiuatcd, courses. J .t 

I , Cockc/ilf (TES, Novem- r |J 

I ber 14 ), 1 too have experienced a | a , 
I rejection of Mode 3 syllabus which had 
been prepared jointly with local R 
I schools and the tertiary college in He 
which I work. Tin's was to replace a Spr 
Lbt course in a specialised vocational Tilt 
area applicable to local industrial Re* 
needs and with GCSE approval I 
thought we would move a long way ro_ 
towards parity of esteem indicative of rl 
tertiary colleges if not of the examina- c - 

tion system. Sir 

. Alas, it was not to be. Because of the S 511 

'■innr.'nfii r.» _ I laf 


Not all heads 
wish to bow to 


acts of worship 

Iia u.. n , t , _ _ ■ 


Trainees in IT ? he de ? , j? e in the manufactunnn ^ 

i 1 dlliccs 111 L A heavy industries alongside a J?" 8 80(1 

Sir - The article “Micro training sector ■ Tnc E^ldofsiSJ 

attacked over narrow upproach" ,e j f h *TeCs, however, who 
(TEA 1 , December 5) in which Mr Mike uc 5 y° u pgsters with |h e 
Nichol, director or education for the Jv industry, because nr.?! 

Wirral, criticized (lie work of in forma- the day it is jobs that younol. 

tion technology centres, in particular jy am ’ and , H is high job dIm*™ 

are studied by only a third of their whlch computers can be n u f 
youth trainees, and their training in- morc . of th cm would be prainl , 
eludes not only word processing hut rccruit nt >n-gradualcs ns train 
also use of computer databases. Summers or electronics enein£« 
spreadsheets and accounts systems. btmpusc the time taken to pcrfS«J 
The remaining two-thirds of our ? kl,ls S°cs beyond the two-vear 
trainees study either electronics or > n S available under the Youth tS' 
computer programming. Scheme. “‘<1 training 

The nroblcm ITeCs do face, how- Some form of company sponsorshin 
ever (and Hus is ignored by Mr ^heme for the young m c A| c m 2 
Nichols) is the low demand from . ITcCs with the basic skElS 

employers for youngsters with electro- ?™™y ,n *e new technology would in 
mes and computer programming skills. tbc Jong-term, provide a far farcer d«S 
Across the Merseyside region, ITeCs well-qualified young personnel £2 

have achieved the excellent average flb,e °? lakm B our industry and ct£ 
job placement rate of over 80 per cent nom y mto the 21st century 

but this is boosted by almost 100 per 

siwsscTssaia s^ ne p,nder 

youngsters with t^'electroiSra'and Ccm^ 1 " 1 " lnform " ,io " Technology 
TKWoiher ITeC ntnnagers, SfiStoSsSS" C ' M " re 

Sa^.=KMsw asa. 


“ The articles by Paul Tonkin and 
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a worship in school are hypocritical. 

"** ft is unfair to make worship conipul- 
sory for teachers and children. As Paul 
i Tonkin argued so cogently, we are not 
e a Christian nation and the differing 
j s I beliefs of other thcistic and non- 
: / theistic traditions make a nonsense of 
3 f any kind of worship unless the partici- 
■ I pants are all of one faith. 

F I The only hope of changing the legal 
I position is for those individuals and 
I associations which have thought 
j through the arguments to speak out as 
I often ns possible. Most politicians and 
j others who pontificate nbout the ’44 
I Act have no idea of what it is like to 
have to live daily with this impossible 
I situation. 

Either one ignores the Act - with the 
threat of litigation - or, as Owen Cole 
[ rightly points out, starts the day “with 
a divisive activity”, 

R J TUTTON 
Headteacher 

TBurejW County Primary School 
Reading 


, “xwiusc in me 

attending fe 'MSgl* V(fc V«i e « W 
option but to try for alternative accre- 
Sf., 35 Peter CotteriU has done, 
unlike him, however, I do not see this 
m leading to the demise of GCSE 
boards but perhaps an even more 
restrictive curriculum for our students 
leading Id academic GCSE qualifica- 

Sa 1or th ? few and iwaJErf 

achievement for tlie rest. 

in RrsfS 0 ^ ma X ^ be reflected 
SS? E m . alll 5 ma *lcs with, in effect. 
!n^L^ am Inations of different grad- 
aftSSL-Ph-i ^ old GCE and 


v "j * . . “ Vl ““wreni graa- umuu msiuuiionsto keen 

wMHl eplac,n8 tht , °L d °CE and y° un 8 People is their educational in- ^ 

b,rt ,hat “ L 01 these people but to be fe'i™ * «"d 

ASfJks sjt 0 -„&£ rri — ■ hSEsSSSPSs 

SSirfSir! -is-- 1 Ml s ea*sf--aB3B 
SISfWaBSB ■£-. ssSIS * 


Preach or teach 

S.r 1 P i ck , U P m y P cn to reply to 
WilUani Kay s article in The TES of 
December 12 shortly after hearing a 

^aS n 4r ,hem,h “ tlh “ reis ™ 

,J^ e Eaucheness of clergy In schools 
iwitli notable exceptions) is well 

KaT^hnnW 851 w ldsh ‘ ng !hal WilI,a ™ 

, should advocate that thev 

together with imams, rabbis nnd 

«*«3£. ffiSAS th^t one of?he 

^AxssaAsaj 



Sir - The article “Micro training 
attacked over narrow upproach" 
( TES, December 5) in which Mr Mike 
Nichol, director or education for the 
Wirral, criticized (lie work of informa- 
tion technology centres, in particular 
those on Merseyside, gave a mislead- 
ing picture of ITeCs’ achievements in 
training young people in the new skills, 
j At most ITeCs, modern office skills 
arc studied by only a third of their 
i youth trainees, and their training in- 
cludes not only word processing hut 
also use of computer databases, 
spreadsheets and accounts systems. 
The remaining two-thirds of our 
trainees study either electronics or 
computer programming. 

The nroblcm ITeCs do face, how- 
ever, (and this is ignored by Mr 


i computer programming skills. provide a far arcerDwl 

JE Mfn*ysidc region, ITeCs young personnels 

.hicvcd the excellent average flble °? lakm B our industry and 

vmi.nl rnf<» .if/,,,., on r, nnmv mtf* tha T I ... 1 ™ tw ‘ 


nomy into the 21st century. an ° ^ 

CAROLINE PINDER 
Manager 

Cc„tre lenS lnform " ,io " Techaology 

PJJkington Centre 
Waterloo Street 
St Helens 
Merseyside 


PAT nominee Alternative art 
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resources, not as teachers. 

Qu '' schools to 


Sir - Tile report that the Secondary 
Exammations Council has invited 
eight teacher associations to nominate 
representatives for u new advisory 

ZT lHC l {TES r' December 51 got the 
right number or unions - eight - but 
only listed seven. The one omitted was 

Tea C Jr? feSSIOria! Associntion nf 

wrillcn lo 

Sir Wilfred Cockcroft with the name of 

SL352“2:J» ■■ »= »r 


wara? And what ,u r ^" l '‘ . i H „ii t .„. Dcspilc init , a , rtncerts fha( ^ 

dreds of pupils, blacEas wefi £ Lhii”' i°V N U ANDREWS would tcome a collection of watarrf 

of many faith backmS S. Wh Ass ' sta, « General Secretary down ’ discrete studies lumper^ hosefy 

be withdrawn? ck 8 rQUI,ds - who will Professional Association o/leudiers f!^ cthcr ’ therc 8 r ?w a conviction that 

However ih n mo ; B „ W Fnnr Gate rs 11ns was a genuine allemotive for 

be that Dr Kav must Derby youngsters who, in the words ol the 

» miSSeil the nninf I urtiHi* "ilnn'i hnun o n>arbpH nnriliifip 


Sir}* i w* h .^nsiderable interest 
that I read Virginia Makin’s report, 

Performing Art”, on the creative arts 
work at The Icknicld School (TES, 
November 11). Like Bill Lucas.laiso 
saw the need to develop an integrated 
o|? arts Ch to the teaching and learning 

Here in Crewe, a group of specialists 
from a wide range of arts subjects, 
supported by the Technical and Voca- 
tional Education Initiative advisory 
teacher, has also produced a new ! 
Mode 3 GCSE in creative arts. J 

Despite initial concerns that As [ 
would become u collection of wateugd- V 
down, discrete studies lumped loosely J 

Inonlhnr iIiaf.i ...... _ «hni I 


be^hm e Dr r, K , 5?h !ain P° mmcnt must 
Ketlmr K in y i? n ? issed the P°lnt 

j ler ' ln his interestiiut but 
rejected the nurturing, cva'ngclbin™ 


FE praise 


R( !“. meantime, let us hope the 

° , Vocab0nal Q»aMBratlons 
group will t embrace GCSE (and 

Bmcv P Tli !?# Vel) “ matter of ur- 

J25?* T1 ? e alternative seems to be Bn 

ROB BAKER 

SnSU EPartm ' ° E SClenCe “ d 

Snndy & a,ld R<Mendalt Co ««8» 
Accrington- J. 


At a*r 

00 


be u brier as possible 
J2, ff 8 Vhere nece ssary. . 

Nationality rule 

Ainarican ■ r.rK — ' V_.. ani 



■Mb*!! ptaym, something is quite 


sstsms 

a sfjfiws 

iWa-sSSSs 1 

w OWEN COLE 

flfodies 

EdSatoT 1 ,a,tlt “ te “ f Higher 

Chichester 

West Sussex 

*i • _ 

Half-way measure 

th^. A 5i, bc J l ? failed plahnlno of 


hi«"i A fur S ,cr education colleges 

] ^ C V' nd ™ " ,lack * s « 1 'houglil 
perhaps the recent speech by Hie 
Permanent Secretary of the Dcmirt- 

land W U T. Ca 5 0,, ^ n Northern P Ire- 
J Parkcs - would be of in- 

TOnfer 0 ™n Wf,S f 8P ,k akin l 01 the nnnu, il 
conferenoo of the Association of 

Education and Library Boards and 

Frelnnrivoll °'Yl 118 lributc 10 Northern 
tion" d 26 CO Cges of Fur, hcr Educa- 

»ri D L ai Uilf ns, t n, , , y Impressed by their 
w2Pi b U y ’ th 5 ir “Wmy fo cater for 
very large numbers at all levels in nn 
enormous variety of njfectr am 
tejj 1 [heir willlnoness’to ex 
penment and by their wifllne accent 
ance of constant change; most of alP 1 
am Impressed by th! fact that L 


who, in me lvorua oi uic 
| article, "don’t have a marked aptitude 
or interest in any one branch . 

Nowhere has this scheme replaced 
existing provision - It is offered as an 
extra. It grew out of TV El develop- 
ments in the town, and the project has 
made a Insting contribution to arts 
cducution. 

Ours is u group submission and six 
south Cheshire schools are Involved, 
together with one in Salford and 
nnothor In SaiidwelJ. Interest In our 
syllubus has also been shown in De- 
von. Our Midland Examining Group 
Mode 3 scheme comprises eight broad 
areas, at least three of which must be 


'•wumuncOllCMfi P(«t nn Uiltk lumuca uuilgu biuuiiu u>» 

S3? T*i without romplaint and 1 . wclcom £, th . e °P porluni ? n K 

wittf a minimum of publicity " p 8 ni ’ paper is now offering us to reach out to 

nn r i niim,. others. 


BICUS, Ul ICBSi LIUUV Ul wim.li ” 

offered in Integrated form. For us, as 
for lcknield, it is early days and we 
i that a residential weekend will 

S to strengthen the course. Never- 
sss, staff and students, working 
together, are enjoying the new oppor- 
tunities it brings. , 

There must dc many other similar 
schemes dotted around the country, 
and I welcome the opportunity your 


§§§&§§£■ 
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^ualffications. Twas alarmed that, a* . basis qf nation 3 

Mnc^JS C i£.r? ll,a, ?ir Co ? lraitta ® haf been givon 
onccraod, these quailGcationk da not ■ Oualifi cations hr 

^unfest 18 nf ua ™ n k as ludicrous 

sh«K^„^ rhaps , Jnore 010 ^unds 11 o/ 
SSSfr&T thC m ^ Jt5elf ' J * 010 a,0n ® 1 How J* till! 

*. S??ms M P orvade both -Bam: Relations 
* ,C ipifSL .S?2 ri offices - When I tolerated? It Is am 
■ . _ [e r lML a W Msincn * with the and unions alike 

Wh ° fUM ‘" da COHE 

If, this staffing ofticrir suggests, ' SheffiSd 7 R ° ad 


XLFv nas - “ m y race/nationalltv ^^.bustnessjfedles.tbbl 
alone. How is this compatible witfi ihi. * act * veI y : opposed' JmSSr ‘i 

'S^5sasteiB 

laurie cohen . i- ■. ■ ■■■! 

sh e ffiS?7: Rdad : ] 


billlowry 

Pnncipal 

.-Spsasasar- 

STtoASfcS 11 ° VCr P°k,*s 
• A uLi W ? AS lcve,s do not equal one 
~ ^ Qr 801116 universi^denart- 
ments are set to insist u^n A 

,„vl wnat is more, the candidate) 

i Stt^ luS tW0 AS lcvcls hta ' 

■ff S^nR-Md one more to 

:*S^Wr^her tiiree AIl^l 

Ll! jjm frdni convinced, too that 
jtbyyflalnues 119 far available ran be 
':TSke C ^ P i em f nt f ry Md contrasting . 


BARRY UPTON 
Advisory-teacher 
Cheshire TVEI 
Bedford Street 
Crewe 


The principle of breadth which 
underlay the AS level idea is ennre y 
laudable. But they are a depresingly 
unimaginative response to what » 
needed. Many (most) A levels remain 
an anachronistic, content-defined uni- 
versity entrance examination for a 
Small on»Hi>nilri minnritv BOU1S Oil *P 


• academics. What we need is tne aew'r 
dary Examinations Council ( radl ?ri 
hope) review of A level - not half oi 
more, of the same. Educational neeos 
have changed. An integrated, mwu - 
Ur, incremented system of qualinca- 
tionj 16--19, encompassing a 4 ** 1 ?, 
and vocational elements, flexible tor 

J._i ' ■ .1 . r_ aLm inoiflfl 


. |oveb.” ■; , ,T— r /-v; : igiio f e.AS : only the/Veryi^j; B hTthfS ec ^’ ■ «*>«■ Centre 
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CCS nera or fwn ■•♦..A.-T ■ . . *w^uynai Biemenu, 

Mcyel arotheS^^Hl5i. 0nB J^^dMal need - that is the vision 

incfl, another PT,Si a 2^^! n P.^" ’ which many of us share. 

ill probably be a .' -J 4 ? 11 in roU Context, AS levels are Bt 

J TREVOR ROWELL . 

. H*ad of Centre " 

* .7^7“ : . i / 7 ':*Q«**!*, qio«d^|iU»: ; '' 
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letters 


What to expect 
from a backward 
looking offer 


Sir- Kenneth Baker proposes a return 
to almost the same conditions opera t- 
ina in English education under the 
ig62 Revised Code. “Payment by 
Results" would remain the fun- 
damental philosophical strand. In his 
desire to hnntf power io governing 
bodies and restore to them the power 
of "hire and fire”, while retaining 
central control over costs and setting 
attainment standards by age, perhaps 
he should inform them of some of the 
outcomes. 

1 Teachers neglected the able children 
while trying to advance the dull. 

2 Administrative falsification occurred 
on a scale never seen since. 

3 Children were kept down until they 
cleared all the academic targets each 
year. This remains a feature of the 
new-favoured German system and is 
do doubt a feature of West Germany's 
notoriety in terms of pupil suicide und 
psychological stress. 

4 Classes became larger; the supply of 
quality teachers declined. 

5 The strain on children and stuff 
severely affected health, espccinily in 
efforts to secure Ihe attendance grant; 
while Mr Baker may not promise such 
a qualification for resources, it is a 
clear example of the pressure that 
builds within such a system und the 

parent partners 

' J&- In response i.i Jeremy Sutcliffe's 
.v*gd “Taylor-uiado Cor Kul future? - 
I (® v No' vein ber 28) I endorse the 
JtNrtienl that “paradoxically, greater 
1 parental involvement requires extra 
Usfling". 

I am involved in iin action research 
project looking at the issue of parents 
U partners in trie further education of 
students with special needs (severe and 
Moderate learning difficulties). 

Given that my work is a response to 
(he Wamock Report's recommemla- 
ton for collaboration between parents 
fcud professionals as opposed to grea- 
(er emphasis towards parent gov- 
ernors, there would seem to he many 
similarities between the findings of this 
Project Rnd the action described nt 
Slmiley county junior school. 

By negotiating with parents, and in 
toy case students, starting levcts arc 
stretched to the limit. If parents arc to 
collaborators and work together 
wth staff in the assessment, design, 
ueuvery and recording of the curricu- 
lum, there is a need Tor training and 
support to be given. The questions are 
tnen raised: to whom, by whom and 
when? 

New methods of working require 
jUdentanding by all concerned, staff 
lauded. Staff employed ''full-time" 
^ve noncontact hours which presum- 
amyarefor the preparation and mark- 
ing of students' work; staff employed 
^d-lime" are expected to prepare 
find mark in their own time, 

'-an hours be afforded to allow 
5? ^nal tutors to become the f nterme- 
™anes between college and home, 
22 dln g parent support in curricular 
* the point of working with 
to benefit students, then it 
wuid be contradictory if supply staff 
in# ,i> Cm P °y c d to cover students dur- 
^roe lime parents received instruc- 

.J^dng the implementation of my 
. research, parents are being 
yuwed appropriate opportunities to 
riFVR partnership with profession- 
wUt.i 18 ,n tum 15 highliSiting the 
miWe aspe^ of staff and parent 
the benefits of increased 
^muriicau 00 - Conversely, it reflects 
, S f Or resources to enable the 
to became permanent; 
Bnt«l DU , “ interested to hear from 
™ne;in post-16 education of chil 
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illiberal devices developed to cope. 

6 The climate within schools became 
hostile, between sellouts and inspec- 
tors, and generally there was little 
spirit of cooperation. Inspectors were 
regarded ns enemies. Inspections were 
seen ns “onc-ofT performances when 
artificial conditions were established in 
schools merely to try to impress. 

7 The examination system encouraged 
a heavy reliance on rote learning, 
something discredited by Inspectors 
and the composers of mnjor reports 
throughout the history of English 
eduention, not least in mathematics. 

8 The examinations were restricted to 
the three Rs largely, inducing a wilful 
neglect of the rest of the curriculum. If 
Mr Baker is concerned to apply this 
artificial, if populist rigour, to the 
whole curriculum, the pressure on all 
concerned would appropriately 
multiply. 

9 What the historians described as a 
pathetic belief in examinations de- 
veloped. 

Mr Baker depends in such thinking, 
whntevcr his actual motivations, upon 
the ignorance of the lay public nf 
professional arguments for particular 
educational practices. The assumption 
that there is ever anything like a 
standard child able to perform to a 

Maths shortage 



An inspector calls in 1871: 'little spirit of co-operation' 


given target at a given moment in time 
has long been discredited in profes- 
sional knowledge of child develop- 


Sir — 1 have been icmtin 
and not vitfiL „ . 
amusement that yet 


i with interest 
a oJLwry 

ran r“F i- 


cncc was held last week to discuss ways 
of alleviating the shortage of 
mathematics teachers. 

I am amused because 1 recall the way 
in which u number of mathematics staff 
in the Department of Teaching Studies 
of the Polytechnic of North London 
were allowed (even encouraged) to 
take “CTombic" in the summer of 
1984. The largest und, uruuiibly, the 
most successful mathematics rctrnin- 


ment. 

What can be learned as opposed to 
what may be deemed desirable to 
learn, is a more crucial concept. The 
11-plus examination represented the 
last Baker-style foray into attainment 
testing and remains discredited even in 
the public mind, for there were always 
too many losers. The blame for failure 
could largely be placed on the chil- 
dren, but Mr Baker will want parents 
to blame it on the teachers, just os false 
a basis for educational reflection. 

Everything we know about educa- 
tion tells us that it is a randomly 
progressive process in which perform- 
ance must be variable, and provision 
flexible. The younger the child, the 


ing course in the country had earlier 
been dosed down on the grounds that, 
according to the then Secretary of 
State, Sir Keith Joseph, there was no 


more this is true. Thus, the Victorians 
rapidly abolished the tests for infants. 
But nor is 1 1 an age when performance 
may reliably be assessed. 

Mr Baker's proposals arc a prescrip- 
tion for strife. The profession will 
remain unconvinced by a retreat To 
such Victorian ideology. Teachers will 
be set against parents as children 
inevitably fail targets. Teaching will 
become robotized, mechanically 
directed solely to the passing nf the 
tests. Mr Baker's proper concern for 
the affective faculties will mean no- 
thing, since these are less readily tested 
and the practices that develop them 
are already regarded in more ignorant 
lay perceptions as unnecessary. The 
very healthy developments made in 
recent years towards all-round part- 
nership in the provision of eduention 

wrong, schools being still desperately 
short of mathematics teachers. 

I now read lhal new retraining 
courses are being mooted. Perhaps 


and the reduction of illogical Furriers 
to learning will be undermined. 

Moreover. Parliament and the na- 
tion will be deeply divided, reducing 
this vital educational argument to the 
same swings of the electoral pendulum 
that have for so long vitiated the 
reasonable hope of secure long- re im 
strategy our competitors enjoy. 

Nowhere is the political spectrum so 
wide as here, and it is the single 
greatest cause of our consistently in- 
ferior national performance in so many 
spheres. In setting national against 
local government, it opens up a new 
form of class warfare, when class of 
one kind or another and the divisions 
thereby perpetuated in attitude and 
response also reduce national per- 
formance. 

Effectively, Mr Baker seeks to undo 
decades of social and constitutional 
practice as well. Will all this nut prove 
just as damaging to children in its 
enduring effects as the anguish of the 

E ast two years which at least has now 
rought near consensus among em- 
ployers and teachers alike? Govern- 
ment parsimony provoked the conflict 
in the first place and government 
parsimony now prevents an agreement 
capable nf uniting the education pro- 
fession as never before. 

Mr UakcT would do belter io direct 
national resources towards the spread- 
ing of the grent range of excellent 
practice that exists in this country and 
that recognizes contemporary know- 
ledge anu need, if he really wants 
overall standards to improve. His 
approach would disown such excell- 
ence. 


teachers. 

It had been decided that the Depart- 
ment of Teaching Studies would no 
longer train or retrain secondary 
tcncliers of any subject; such teachers 
in future would come mainly via the 
PGCE route. 

It would now appear that , ns those of 
us who were involved in the retraining 
scheme then suspected, the forecast 
was completely and disastrously 


running tOT WW ^ il B WiP 1 1 

“recalled to the colours". We feel that 
we still have much to offer to the 
system. 

DENNIS LEWIS 

(former course tutor, mathematics 

retraining course) 

1 1 1 Hoppers Rond 
Winchtnorc Hill 
London N21 


MERVYN BENFORD 
Secretary 

National Association for Primary 

Education 

Hill Cottage 

Lcwknor 

Oxford 


Commercial input 

Sit - Jeremy Rowe's Talkback article 


General council 

Sir - Jim Cox (TES, Letters, Novem- 
ber 14) must really read your nnges 
more carefully. On October 3 James 
Meiklc produced a major article “on a 
cherished ideal which Is making some 
headway after nearly two decades of 
discussions - the establishment of a 
general teaching council for England 
and Wales". 

It explained that representatives of 
17 teacher organizations and other 
interested bodies have agreed a broad 
framework in a consultative document 
for setting up a GTC. 

However, such a GTV would not 
negotiate pay and conditions. The 


medical profession recognizes that, in 
organizing a profession, tlicrc arc many 
conflicting functions to operate - a fact 
which Mr Cox docs, not seem to ap 
predate. 

The doctors have a body which 
controls their professional status (the 
General Medical Council) os well as 
their trade unions (the British Medical 
Association, and others). 

The teaching profession needs the 
same kind of arrangements. 

This fact is recognized within the 
consultative documents, which makes 
assurances that the functions of a GTC 
would not clash with union responsibi- 
lities on pay and conditions, or inter- 
fere in local bargaining and disciplin- 
ary procedures agreed with the local 


authority employers. What a GTC 
would ao under the proposals is to 
assume, ns n statutory, independent 
body powers and functions held nt 
present by the Deportment of Educa- 
tion and Science including recognition, 
approval of probation mid withdrawal 
of qualified status. 

It Is only when we have these 
matters under our own control that we 
should cease “to continue as the sick 
joke of the public sector”. 

JOHN R ANDREWS 
Assistant General Secreiaiy 
Professional Association of Teachers 
99 Friar Gate 
Derby 


Sporting chance 

Sir - As sometime babysitter to Brian 
Cox in my student days at Hull, 
enjoying his home comforts after de- 
feat at the hands of the redoubtable 
British Rail Ladies' Hockey second 
team, I was particularly interested in 
his musings on competitive sport (Per- 
sonal Column, TES , December 5). 

Brian Cox rightly asserts that his 
grandson must dc prepared for the 
“real world”, but there's the rub: 
already for young people, the real 
world of exercise, sport and leisure 
covers a huge variety of possible 
activities from basketball to yoga, 
canoeing to orienteering (all inciden- 
tally available at this scnool). 

These young people will live even 
longer lives than Brian Cox or I; the 
importance of self-knowledge and in- 
formed choice in sport and leisure for 
the longer term must be paramount « 
we really care about health, fitness and 
the use of leisure time, 

The necessary attitudes can only be 
fostered through qn fatrodBciiort.wthe 


basic skills of sport in a school prog- 
ramme designed to maintain motiva- 
tion and enthusiasm in all pupils. 
Self-assessed improvement in fitness 
(heart-rate) or time over a cross- 
country or orienteering course Is pro- 
ving highly relevant to present and 
future needs. 

However, none of this militates 
against support for excellence, team 
games or winning! 

It is simply that for Brian Cox s 
grandson the focus has shifted: 
perhaps he will play for the second 
focal community-based team, fully 
supported by the school which can 
provide facilities and pitches. Later, 
maybe he will join a dance club to 
improve on skills acquired at a basic 
level at school. 

A healthy change of emphasis has 
occurred, the glow of achievement is 
alive and well! 

PAT COLUNGS ' : ' • 

Head 

Sinfin Community School 
Farmhouse Road 

Derby V* " ! 
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are^ofrca^onflici between educa 
tional and commercial interests. 
Schools are frequently exhorted to 
liaise with industry and commerce and 
give careful consideration to their 
needs. However, they appear to give 
little heed to the problems caused by 
competitions in the education of the 
foil range of pupils. 

The problem is further compounded 
when charitable societies and other 
worthy causes use competitions in the 
belief that they will further their cause. 

Teachers have always encouraged 
children to become Involved with the 
problems of less fortunate members of 
the community or issues related to the 
protection of animals or the nntural 
environment. 

Commercial competitions seem to 
me to be the last resort of unimagina- 
tive public relations consultants or 
lil-informed committees when con- 
fronted with the problem of motivating 
children to respond to their particular 
Issues. Commerce, industry and char- 
itable Institutions need to explore two 
main issues before embarking upon 
competitive ventures for young chil- 
dren. ,, , 

First, are competitions an effective 
method of getting their message 
across? Some of their money amid 
usefully be employed to research the 
effectiveness of their campaigns in- 
achieving their objectives. To do this, 
they would have to identify clearly 
their objectives and ask if these _ are 
valid within the structure of education. 

Second, if the main objective is lo 
get children involved with commerce, 
industry and social issues, are there 
alternative ways of approaching this 
problem which may be mutually be- 
neficial? 

Teachers would bo much more 
sympathetic if the activity allowed 
each child to make a contribution 
at their own level. If the issues are 
Important Ihe involvement should not 
be limited to those able to meet the 
often questionable criteria of the judg- 

' n ^erhaps this is an area where the 
organizers of commercial competitions 
should be exhorted to consult with 
teachers directly involved with Ihe 
children before embarking on projects 
of questionable value to Doth sides, 

MAURICE BARRETT 
51 Park Road . 

Ilford 

Essex ' j: a , 
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GOVERNORS 


Dorn shoot the clerk 


RD Woodall 


Wliy can’t the Clerk tell us what 
should nr should not be done?" asked a 
parent governor after a sdrnul gov- 
ernors' meeting, when a question of 
law had been raised. The clerk had 
been asked when the schoul could 
dispose of the services of an employee 

Who IlMf I noon -lll/air rial lU. I __T_ 


V* V . ; wi mi cnipjoycc 

who had been away sick for a lung lime 
and who was unlikely to return. 
_The clerk, sent out by the Education 
Office, was not sure of what the 
absence regulations, then in force were 
and would nave to bring the answer to 
the next meeting. 

f have also seen a elerk flummoxed 
by questions about whether the au- 
tfiomy's insurance covered school 
visits which took [dace after schoul 
hours und mighr be organized by 
tcuchcrsor by teachers umJthc parent- 
teacher organization. Again the clerk 
had lo say: ‘•I'll bring the answer for 
the next meeting. 

The head of the school illustrated 
how complex the problem by fetching 
the wordage the authority issued over 
visits, i Is requirements over sunervi- f 
■ the officiuf forms which had ti i be 
J filled out and so on. It would have , 
f taken three quarters of the meeting to | 
I " ad what was in those circulars. | t 

I Since the Land’s End tragedy, this is a | r 

I that is frequently being I s 

I ! have known precise questions put lh 
/ to clerks fake “Can a child be made to o 

I pay for an article he or she has made in I m 

f a craft lesson? 1 ’ Again the clerk had to S 
I F a reply from the legal department ac 
for the next meeting. Instruction is 
[ t0 ** free. You cannot learn „f 

craft skills without using materials. _ | 

hA au,h0 , ri| y P fovides a Paying in rei 
book to each craft teacher, obviously ini 
22*7* ‘o recoup some of the cost of no 

materials from the children. Un- wa 


bal | In fact, the absent governor after 
:d a | apologizing for absence nominated a 
ov- different person to the chair than the 
i of man just elected. There was a quick “I 
i£id second it" from one of the governors, 
uld Nobody knew whm 10 do. The 
tec articles of management did not spccifi- 
me cally say that chairmen had to be 
nominated by governors present at the 
on meeting. 

he The inexperienced clerk asked the I 
re chairman to cease to he chairman and 
to they would run through the election 
again. Had there been a tie or sonie- 
fd thing like that, n ripe legal tangle could 
J- have developed. In (act, only two 
n hands went up for the man named and 
il about a dozen hands went up for the 
y man already elected chairman. 

,* I I s too much to expect that an 
t j authority sees that clerks sent out to I 
r I governors meetings are well briefed by I 
I in-service courses on procedure and I 
I I also on the answers to the type of I 
( questions that it t reasonable to expect I 
J at school governors' meeting? I do not 1 1 
( blame the clerk who normally docs a I I 
totally different type of job in the I i 
education service. At icasr lie could I 
I have been provided with a summary of I >' 
I the basics of the educational law and f I] 
the authority's regulations in under- I V 
I standable English. I rc 

I In the days, when I served on the I 
I bench, you relied on the paid clerk to I th 
I the Justices to advise on the law. How I pi 
' many times did I see Stone’s Justices I « 
Manual checked before a clerk I ca 
advised? I faj 

Tn a sense the clerk to the governors I » a 
of n school is in much the same position I F 0 
- the professional adviser. Hence, it I an 
remains vital that clerks sent to meet- I “li 


TALKIiACK 


i . . . / could he a soldier 
And a sailor too; 

I'd like 10 he a keeper 
At the public zoo . . . 

This verse from The Young Puffin 
Book of Verse, like much other chil- 
dren’s poetry, reflects the popular 
conception of the child’s vocational 
thinking os based on fantasy. The 
young child, it is supposed, thinks it 
can be anything from an astronaut to a 
train driver to a nurse. 

Some academics have suggested a 
hrcc-stasc development of vocational 
hinking beginning with “fantasy” and 
irogressing through a ‘Tentative” 
'base to a “realistic” one. Young 
hildren. we are told, can know no- 
ting of this real world at least until 
icy have passed that increasingly 
yihical end of innocence we call 
iberty. 

Adults, looking back at their own 
nshine-gold fields of childhood, go 
l of their way to think of children 
e this. This leads to on attempt to 
keep vocational thinking in the sup- 
posed fantasy stage. We can borrow 
David Milner's terms from his book on 
die development of racial attitudes. 
Ten Years On, and describe this three- 
pronged attack as consisting of “direct 
tuition”, ‘‘indirect tuition" and “role 


CAREER IMAGES 


Catch them young 


GaryStorer 


( _ - — ■ ■"ii'wii miu 1 1 flw 

i learning ", 

Direct tuition, rather than coming 
from teachers, is more likely to come 
” 0, Jli P arents ; "When you grow up 
rau II be a nurse like your mother . 
You II never be practical, you've got 
if all in your head \ or, very common- 
ly, You won t like that, it's boring”. 
We may as well concede that these 
remarks will never disappear. 

Indirect tuition comes in the form of 
the falsely protected images of work 
presented by educationists who won't 
expose children to the vulgar world too 
early. So they give them books set on 


Every day, every child comes into 
contact with many forms or work, 
whether it is the bus conductor, the 
newsagent or the construction worker 
on n building site. And then, of course, 
there arc the school occupations: head 
teacher, teacher, caretaker, cook. 

But this daily experience can he very 
narrow and dangerous if the child 
knows the local bus conductor to he u 
West Indian man, the teacher to he a 
middle-aged woman nr the caretaker 
to be a man wearing overalls its 
concept of those rules can become 
fixed into those images. 

So it is wrong to say that children’s 
thoughts on work are fantastic - they 
are generally based on the reality 
around them: the reality of the image's 
in their books, the reality of their 
parents words and the reality of what 
they see around them. 

Any solution to these problems can 
only lie in a recognition of the import- 
nnce of the fact that young children 


■ , kiuiuicii. un* 

et ^? n but * n a N books on 
aW f have nev * r anally 
A*..S Uon of a ,est case ovcr this, 
expect to see payments in 


ESfif® 1 be 10 the dock, if someone 
[™® d t0 n t< ? t ln ,ftw - !t h an Issue 

mfSPIL* shy of « sini ply because 
Sa 8 £? nda,y “I? 001 * know there 

taffidSSr hl, « w, ‘ "“"p* 1 

the^SSr? schao1 handed 

Bb.=nt 


., IIU acui 10 meet- 
ings need to be well briefed. If they are 
not, there could be times, when ttieie 
was no point in having a meeting. 


e * “‘tin ixjuks set on 

tarms where the cows are all known by 
name and “The Farmer” and “The 
farmer s Wife are the only workers 
and television programmes with gener- 

tS&SStitf* Fmory " ° r 




inc Building Site’’. 

The roles they see around them are 
also internalized by children. To say 
they have no experience of work ns 
chc rant iisy theorba seem <.>! kwrung 


to be merely a letter of apology toi 

raStioJ'. ' he Wi, “ th< 



I ™ ' , , : — w. ,i, v ijuuuri- 

n , ncc ,V f u rhc facI ‘hat young children 
should have an informed view of the 
world of work. 

In 1985, Careers Bulletin reported 
an extended attempt by a Notting Hill 
pnmary school lo do this. The Fox 
primary school arranged visits for most 
of its junior pupils and two infant 
classes to such commonly sicreotyped 
work places ns a hospital, u bunk an 
engineering works, u hotel, a chain of 
shop, the Post Office and n farm. 

One of the successful outcomes was 
the development of “children's skills in 
observing, investigating and evaluat- 
ing social and economic activities in 
their everyday life". There is, then, 
general educational gnin ns well as the 
benefit to the children’s occupational 
awareness. 

„ This P 0 ^ to another form of 
careers education 11 ' for young, chil- 
dren: its Integration Into other educa- 
tion projects, it ;| projiii «>„ c „ ni . | 


inunicution is being prepared wU. 
arrange a visit toVlS' S, no ' 
Multicultural cdueation^hofw M? 
forget to discuss altitudes £ *fL m 
Because “work” is evcmvS :, 
tan be traced in all aspects nf !?' 
non. “Subjects” shoffi S nol S U£ ?‘ 
segmented that they ignore this ° 

pupil's conceptions i work 
they have developed. Self-analysis^! 
awareness are the important £ ^ 
the educational chest: Kys to 

How many careers teachers and 
careers officers are told by school, 
leavers, “I haven't really thought ab 

t rr: ? r ;j d ° n,t st 

is? thnt j? b ■ Teachers of H 
children can do no better than listen to 
a plea that they show their pupils that 
,n the y are constantly in romact 
with the world of work andare, ia Fact 
ceaselessly considering it. Don’t con- 

totf IfUc". 0W them 10 Wait Un,il 11 is 
Gary Storer is a careers officer. 





WASTING TEACHER TIME 

Distribution costs 

David Martin 
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ENGLISH FOR JOBS 


anaim 


Terry Tapp 


0n adviser re «ntly circu- 
JJS “me new curriculum rfevelop- 
ra f 8tc ? al t0 “bools. This coni 

i^rtaaasEteBf 

r*SfcEix3sK 

gBWtttftss 

°J“ sheets of A4 to be predse 

ondkr P H t i r0ma8earch of tf « G 
Srofei i ?i C F? 8ratu,Hted Wmselfon 
fh««2i n i h i® d j " Cflr, y enough for 
them to Be placed on disc by teachers 

sppcnj 8 that, in seeing a Savina in 
J e adviser has only cosfed 

SlBwSa ^ bis oWn en ?nnd 

KJ 0 With such cogency 

str a f ering td «s 

which 


8ll0w for ! ^ e toachcr’s time in: 
K*,;, ™py of ihc system disc; 
formatting two or ihrce blank discs: 

™Ss.! wtip ° f th ° s ^ stcm d|sc 

creat ng a blank data file ofthe correct 


SS®? Workers’ Educational Asm. 
gfbpn courses In Exeter, aimed* 
fSlff ®to den fs compete foiriy ih the 
raKhUn^ 1, r f ,b ® r Jhan attempting to 

Befbfe the courses started, the rv_ 

Kjjjjy 1 S. Con . rtnu,n 8 and Adult 
( , J ,ea f he Extra Miirai De- 

t P he rt S!i °i,5* cle r thiiversJty and 
5® , S( “®Jh Western District of the 
Workers Educational Association had 
investigated needs, and found that a 
prescriptive approach to. English ian- 

SJnSt«?w hU1 ® seeme I d te, P fuJ ‘o a 
considerable proportion of adult 

mnS2° n 8tudB,lts * Experimental 
, ovcr a period of two 
acadenud sessions, showed that stu- 
dents wanted' help in construe tine 
simple sentences, and ■ instruction if 


i e f b a S Peoples ^ -of' English gram- 

W^ayfiSsfei 

bS? ratS° aed |!° . non "»fnictnrtd En- 

thBe ®P ba sfc had 
too many rules may smWy free S 

d WOuJd.be depibrablo if 
• too “niles’ r of English weTe taueht in 
an extent where they impeded effec- 
tive communication: the IbneuaS 
rigiftly belongs to the users, not tie 

1 u i * as Secretes obsenred) 
ev HX art has its principles. 

th^^ach'inB^of^EnflliRh 
involved insanely complex rulciwnich 
* slruc ^ 'ftodefits dumb;. Nor is it any ■ 


c]bss « in Exeter 

andTn h ?u my babies of u^f • 
students saw it' aa^educalion * JtlF o 

mm#. 


I'",'* “ / UI I U,IK aaia nic ofthe correct 
structure (always assuming that he is 

SS ,9* j in thc nral place); 

typing in the data; printing out the 
“ntents of the file; proof- 
reading; debugging typing errors- 

reft! b , a h Ck ' Up r lh V dat8afi, ®i and 

returning the system disc; then in 
.te -How a ft,U day o f 

t aking no ac count of em- 
h^e mp|o yed during their school 

sata-s^sassaji 

.^You^JS ^ c “J%wished.' 


player's contributions to National In- 
surance, nensiun, and so on. Adding 
on o Further 40 jier cent to allow for 
tlicsc gives a figure of £60.90. To this 
should he uddea building, heating and 
lighting overheads, as well as an effi- 
ciency factor to compensate for the 
jobs dial only this teacher can do but 
which are nut being done while this 
task is on. These arc more difficult to 
estimate fairly, but should bring the 
figure up to nearly £100. 

Ilic last statistic to complete the 
calculation is unknown - namely, how 
many schools was the adviser distribut- 
ing the data to, and how many of these 
will bother to type them in? The 
authority in question has 109 secon- 
dary schools, and the data were dlslri- 


get work wp're 


wno did- not 
Irty considered 


These 

shiftless spongers oif the State"and no 
account' was j taken ! of the effort ^ 


.ijSSssatna 

Patent ® < n °re , ' 

‘he.psyfihoib«rj.V J njany.! 


it effects itfdeSffi* rv' <nore 


ily boundaries, so tne final bill for 
teachers' time could be higher than 
£10,000. 

David Marlin teaches in the deparuneni 
of library and Information studies at 
Loughborough university of Tech- 
nology, 

the mind ever willing to accommodate 
the needs of an ailing ego, obligingly 
produces physical symptoms to justify 
their condition of unemployment. 
Backache is the predominant ailment 
which "prevents” students from 
obtaining work, yet when a job Is 
offered, the backache, in many cases, 
miraculously disappears. 

But students appear to get what they 
want from the courses. Our tutors art 
privileged to be part of a process which 
has enabled over a hundred people get 
back to work, go on to higher educa- 
tion, .dr to come to terms with unem- 
ployment. 

We do not claim to offer a cure for 
unemployment, because we do not 
acknowledge that it is a disease. It may 

be exnerifo.nf tn huno nn tn the “work 


rO, ,1UIJ S “ -r-' , 

wong. The unemployed may be tn 
pioneers of a new age where th 
: increase in leisure time and opportuni 
J 1 ®* for, education will be acknoa 
ledged and exploited. Meanwhile w 
continue to exist In a world of have 
and have riots. 


Citron apP ** ° tutor organizer 
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features 


Hell or heaven in ’87? 


Are you a rising star or heading 
for professional burn-out? 
Answer these questions 
to find out how you will fare 
in the year ahead 



j Youareonademo. A voice booms through u 
| swgaphone: “Whadda we want?” Do you 

f£r hours? 

I Usspay? 

(mraisal within a properly negotiated system 
iimarive and summative peer evaluation with 
gtyaitf resourcing for professional develop- 

•S$ 

life head of Kenneth Baker on a platter? 

5^ colleague tells a racist juke about an 
Englishman, an Irishman mid a Scotsman 
isg break. Do you: 

jftjwi him to the local authority Eqtuil Oppur- 
tfa Officer? 

(Hakim? 

lAufrron a full-dress discussion of Unconscious 
biw la Us All at thc next staff meeting? 

'1 As a head teacher with a new chuir of 
Jpvemors who lias developed a habit of 
typing in and out of clnssrooms to get n feel of 
iiphee unannounced”, do you: 
j ton all teachers to be un their best behaviour 
ilv keep changing the wall displays? 
jlfi tsfully request that he should always give 
psotice of a visit and make sure that he is 
byi accompanied by a senior member of staff 
[+im steer him away from trouble spots? 
l tManaf visit, make sure that he sees the best 
Jffldasab the most run down parts nf the 
sty&d&tn moan about lack of maintenance? 
Xm&Ttin&own with boring achddmtd bQoks* 
that he "gels a better insight into 
riafes development", then ask him lots of 
Rvyustlons to try anti make him look small? 

| A kraal teacher appraisal system may be 
"Btitiiltt| in 1987. You find « lot or interest 
l^siigon you from all sides because you have 
your pollticnl views known outside the 
Who do you phone first? 
unr union representative ? 
jfcr load newspaper? 

Jw solicitor? 
ilbTES? 

I Tmd six-year-olds Mnry. Wayne and 
re-enacting thc bcdrtKim scene from 
fyUvu.whh Eric and Martin in thc Wendy 

for their positive approach to 


log in schools is a lonely activity. For 
^e 20 years I hardly ever saw anyone 
*•***•*• nor did they see me. Then, 

■ on mov fog to higher educa- 

I'lfflfmi ni J fse ^ assessing teaching practice as 
raal examiner. I have since observed 
M p I L,!lf ad y eve ry subject: from maths to 
•; L ^ economics, physics lo French; I 
’tataT 0 ^ uired t0 set across the whole 
WfcM» a8 J"* ^tor of “standards”. After 
a 8 d£cade ft. I have decided to do no 

* ft “-p t, 

auuf *? een raan y bad lessons, boring, 
11100111 petent, painful to watch;- 1 
•fob m ^! ha ‘ lhc detoiis are difficult to recall. 
^tsiBh/ 18 ^^ 26 tbe “faatore" student teacher 
^®^oe,and some 30 equally "low-ability” 
Bk ihjsini? 6 Frcncb fo 40 minutes than I had 
* P°ssible. From a Victorian dass- 
ntoeirm^^’ ra * nswe pt Lancashire morning, 

1 tad to> a J^ rted to “summer’s day in France; 
^SernnU? 1 ^ f En 8 Ii sH was spoken. 
W;?* 0 ' 01 "* however, is not solely for 
'^tode'nf « men , t: of tbe examiner. According to 
01 Vlwt? a ? 1 ,CB Published by the Committee 
ilSai ®tr , s!S^i ra Md Prinolpais. an external 
siHnH* , li“ Ilcliona are 10 raaintofo com ' 
Institutions and to 
^ ndjeate on problem cases.” I 
h^th, although I would 
rather 1 m “Hi 1 5ay ^h the assessment 

rae “d toe student was 
S SMBS? 1 ' h«dng told 

Sb ; niSEL^?* inwnt was anly oot 

urged to forget toe 


B Strongly suggest to Mary she should pfav alone 
with either Wayne or Winston once she has 
married one of them? 

C Reflect un the dangers of lavishly-illustrated 
schoolbooks .■* 

I) Gel the class to write on "What I saw in choosing 
time" and send the must descriptive lo Peter 
Bminvels? 

6 A TV crew is coming into your school to 
make a documentary about how GCSE is 
being taught. Your headteacher asks you to teach 
a sample lesson for the benefit of the cameras. Do 
you: 

A Refuse to have anything to do with the filming, 
because basically there is a political conspiracy to 
discredit education orchestrated through an intrin- 
sically biased media? 

B Agree on condition you 're given a hand picked 
selection of the cream of the fifth year? 

C Spend the next few weeks desperately mugging 
up on new teaching techniques? 

D Get your hair dune? 

7 Due to a new influx of staff, redeployment, 
natural wastage and early retirement, you 
find you are the only teacher in thc stuff room who 
still smokes. There is mounting pressure to make 
the stuff room a smokeless zone. Do you: 

A Give up smok ing and vent your short temper on 
your students? 

B Continue to smoke and allow your colleagues to 
vent theii .sli«»ri ifitifirr >»n vmi? 

C Join FOBES-JT ^ 

tf Jofrt the' fifth form behind the ... .. ___ 

8 You have been invited to represent Ihc staff 
at thc school fete’s iraditionul egg and spoon 
race. However, your Incut authority recently 
issued a policy on noti-comj>clitivc games. Do 
you: 

A Arrange a diplomatic tie with one of the 
children ( 

B Go into immediate training with u hard boiled 
egg? 

t! Win the trophy, and symbolically donate the egg 
to an anonymous child who receives free dinners? 
D Refuse to take part on the grounds that the eggs 
invoked are not free range? 

9 You are thc mature heud of science at a 
secondary school. You learn that a City 
Technology College is due to open very close by. 
It’s taken a long time and effort to build your 
science department staff and already your young 



colleagues arc talking about dusting off their 

5 A=0, 

B=0, 

-“O, D =0 (Teachers just can't win 

curriculum vitae and buying new suits/dresscs. Do 

whatever they 

do sometimes) 

you: 

6 A*2, 

B=3, 

00, D=1 

A Stan a campaign for re-equipping your labor- 

7 A=0, 

B=l, 

03, D=2 

atories? 

H A=2 

B=0, 

03, D=0 

B Start to make hints that you're consider mg early 

9 A=2 

,B=3, 

Ol, D=0 

retirement anil ynu're looking fur a successor? 

HI A= 

3, B=Ct, 00. D=4 

C diver homilies abuui loyally and solidarity at 





D Dust off your CV and buy u bottle of Urectan 
2000 ? 

1 H Memory lane - remember Sir Keith 
1U Joseph? Was/he: 

A A character rejected even by Jeffrey Archer for 
First Among Equals as being too Implausible? 
B The one who penned the pop ditty Please Don’t 
Let Me Be Misunderstood? 

C The mannger of Manchester United through the 
mercurial Joseph's Babes era? 

D 77ie straight man with short, fat hairy legs who 
made sure that geezer with the glasses an d smarmy 
grin got the last laugh? 

How did you score? 

1 A-l, 0=0, C=3, D=2 

2 A=»0, B=2, 01,D=3 

3 A=0, B-l.C-3, D»2 
4A=»3, B= 1.0=2, D-0 


Voice in the wilderness 

Teacher training 
concentrates on toe 
wrong faculty, says John Mathews 


examiner’s presence and to teach naturally; 
despite the well-prepared - often over-prepared - 
lesson notes, nearly every student was tense and 
nervous. The wet palm and dry mouth betrayed 
them. Sometimes a pre-lesson chat calmed the 
student. Generally it did not. On my part, the 
unease stemmed mainly from the knowledge that, 
whatever the student had been told, toe assess- 
ment of this one lesson could be decisive If there 
were a doubt about pass or fail. 

It is salutary for an external examiner to be 
asked what his or her personal criteria are; 
whatever one says is not easily defended. My 
rather glib reply was that my final determining 
criterion was: “Has worthwhile learning taken 
place?” For most occasions, that will do. One 
justified it with a finer analysis, of course: quality 
of lesson plan (aims, objectives, evaluation and 
ail that); presentation, use of visual Bids, 
appropriate questioning, relation with pupils, 
clans organization and so on. 

- 1 was thankful that I could usually recommend 
“pass” without too much analysis and lieart 
seaidling. Sometimes, the deefekm was almost 
impossible. Wbai do you do when, despite the 


best endeavours of the student, a class is 
determined to disrupt? I have witnessed some 
heart-rending situations when grown men and 
women have been reduced to psychological jelly 
by the mindless malice of 30 adolescents: no 
“worthwhile learning” then. 

Perhaps even more difficult was the unimagina- 
tive pudding of a student ploughing through 
pedestrian lesson notes almost verbatim in front 
of a silent class cowed for the occasion by the 
discipline of their normal class teacher. Learning 
undoubtedly took place; but when I inwardly 
asked if I would have wished my own children to 
have been so taught, there was only ooe honest 
answer. 

Most of the many hundreds of student teachers 
I have seen (mainly in secondary schools) fell into 
the competent but uninspiring category. Most of 
the teaching skills were there, but the yeast which 
would have lifted them out of the ordinary was 
lacking. In a : word; 1 would call that essential 
ingredieiit "presence". Not that overworked 
word personality, certainly not physical presence; 
rather an inner strength of purpose - without 
' undue seriousness, an erithusiasm. an instinct for 


If you scored 0 to 10 you may not be well enough 
equipped to stand up to the rigours of thc coming 
year. Buy a reputable book on stress, ask your 
authority about early retirement or start looking 
for a quiet little job in thc backwaters of thc 
Shires, preferably as a taxi driver. 

If you scored 11 to 16 you arc a serious minded 
educationist who suffers occasional Lapses of 
judgement. Buy a reputable book on stress. Have 
you ever thought about early retirement. 

If you scored 17 to 24, 1987 looks like being a good 
year for you but beware of overconfidence. Did 
you get that book nn stress lor Christmas you 
asked for? 

If you scored 25 plus, congratulations! Consider 
applying for one of thc many headships or chief 
education officer posts coming vacant in inner city 
areas. Bui leave yourself time for personal 
reading. 


rapport, a sense of timing and toe dramatic, that 
ability to hold an audience which every good story 
teller has. But none of those qualities can come 
into effect without one basic skill: the use of the 
voice. 

It need not be loud. I have heard men of vast 
size shout for silence in vain; better suited to 
leading a pack of forwards than educating 
children. And, of course, it must not be too soft; 
but it must penetrate. The greatest boredom in 
examining teaching practice is to listen to flat 
monotones, lacking the modulation, sparkle and 
highlights which demand attention. The power of 
a Sow - build to a climax, the power of pause and 
silence, the power of the eye to reinforce toe 
voice; these qualities are rare. So often have I 
seen good material wasted through lack of ora! 
skills. 

It is not the students’ fault entirely; their own 
learning from school to college has been largely 
through the medium of writing, not speaking. 
They spend countless hours writing countless 
essays. In contrast, the lime spent in teaching 
them how to speak is disgracefully small - if any at 
all. Should not elocution rise above thc essay in 
our pre-service training? It will not, for one 
dominant reason: essays can be assessed and 
graded much more readily than quality of speech. 
One thing is certain: most teachers stop writing 
essays the moment thay leave college - but they 
will use their voices to the point of exhaustion for 
the rest of their working lives. We are Ira ining the 
wrong faculty. 

John Mathews is senior lecturer in the University of 
Lancaster's department of educational research. . 
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‘ The future lies with those who 
have grasped the fundamentals 
which underlie not only what 
society happens to be obsessed 
with at the moment but which 
will remain applicable to new 
circumstances 9 
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A fter the 1939-45 war, Melanesia suf- 
fered an intense wave of cargo cults, 
the recurrent social delusion First 
noted in the 19 century, mid triggered 
when a simple society encounters one that is 
wealthy and industrialized. Such cults may take 
various forms, but typically their adherents 
believe that spirits are creating material goods 
such as aeroplanes, washing machines and motor 
cars for them. But, they believe, this “cargo” is 
being falsely appropriated by the more highly 
developed nations who only pretend to manufac- 
ture these goods. 

The “cargo”, it is believed, will only reach its 
rightful destination when certain ritualistic and 
magical conditions are fulfilled. These typically 
involve a complete reversal of the present order 
of society and giving up all existing means of 
subsistence such as animal and crop husbandry. 
Only when the society has thus demonstrated its 
confidence in the supernatural does it become 
worthy to receive cargo. The eventual failure of 
the miracle is, of course, always blamed on some 
people having retained food, tools or animals ns 
an insurance. 

These cargo cults may seem strange aberrations 
of superstitious and primitive peoples, with no 
relevance to a rational educated suciciy. But 
consider our attitude to computers and comput- 
ing. In speech after speech, and in one newspaper 
report after another, the impression is given that 
if every pupil In our schools had access 10 a 
L’nipuriT. fhtu il.c gnkfen ngr ,.f education and 
prosperity would dawn. 

Such assumptions have all the hallmarks of a 
cargo oilt Wealth is supposed to come not by 
rational and understood causal processes, but in 

m0nn ° r wI,ich is lo 8 Icfl,1 y ‘"dis- 
tinguishable from magic. Moreover, there is an 
obvious element of envy of more wealthy coun- 

or hbh Sif re i aSSUmCd , 10 have bcller Provision 
of high-technology equipment in their schools. 

Ut course, fn modern society it is useful for 
children to acquire keyboard-skills. But compu- 
ters are no holy grail, just a tool to be picked^p 

Wd dowJZ^V 0 ' II,C pUrpose in hant| . «nd 

or W!,Cn "°‘ necdcd - They are good 

orbadaccording to how they arc used. 

Similar notions are endemic In society gencr- 
J y ’ and '"cvltabiy influence education. A rauplc 
of years or so ago the fashionable word was 

tSTrE SS w ht 5 Wkh i he “ opcn “sante" of 
™5 Lm Wan N u gh ?* utterin 8 this magic word 
h Jjjf* SeC H rc a bank_Ioan for anyone setting-up a 

S Brithh 1 ' H* 0 faCl ,h “ *” he llm = WQ or 
B 1 h flfTns “ncerned with micro- 
processors^were going bankrupt every week It 

behS l S y ‘ Bnt,S - h induslT y ls opposed to latt 
behhid tts competitors through lack of "robots” 

One car maker found it was IrwEm ° ' 

because It had not used th^ort XSTo 

SifSSS5S : 

o'"' ca , d 

ssSfiagBBrf- ; 


age and processing. So poor has ^ 1 
understanding of the fundSSilab ofc 1 
formation technology that few 
courses set up by the Science and S& ** 
Research Council in its “IT initiative”^ 1 ?™* 
thorough-going treatment of infomL^ 2 
or even of iclccommunications. * 

The up-and-coming phrase is "artificial 
. gence In fact Norbert Wiener and iff 5 
pioneers of cybernetics around 1950 lea™ «! 
reasons that are now well-understood tS '^ 
much more difficult than they BiS! 1 
make a machine emulate the imeSSLeJ 
hiiman bongs, or even lower animals . sSJ 
Intelligent knowledge-based Expert sS 
are indeed knowledge-based in the seSlt 
Ihcy contain (and can be no bttiS 
database inserted by human hand, but so far fm 

St;" 6 intcbl 8ence they are capable JZ 
logical comparisons and tree-searches; £ 
this makes them “expert" is debatable. 

The common thread running through tW 
examples is that prestige is attached to the name 
in isolation from the true meaning which it should' 
represent, thus degrading the name to a one 
bupvord existing in a Lewis Carroll world Unlit 
only a topsy-turvy reflection of reality. 

To call something a “programmable articulated 
mechanical manipulator" is rather a moulhfo! 
but at least shows when it may be useful and winl 1 
its limitations arc likely to be; butca]liU“roboT 
and all sorts of anthropomorphic associations 
enter to obscure clear thought. Similarly “expert 
systems” arc indeed useful in suitable dram- 
stances, but do nothing that could not in principle 
be done with an index of edge-punched cards: the 
real advantage is that electronic speeds make 
practicable what might otherwise not be so, but 
there is no mystery about it. 

Slack cargo cult thinking has in recent years 
tended to condemn education to pursue, if not 
strange gods, at least moving buzzword targets ol. 

. only ephemeral value. The computer cull Jo 
resulted in pupils going up to univeiaty with 
computer; . A levels only to fail bitwise ‘heir / 
mathematical knowledge is inadequate. The. 
electronics cult hns sent us applicants who have 
“done feedback", meaning that they can quote, 
without knowing how to derive it, the formula for 
the amplification of a simple virtual-earth con- 
figuration (minus sign usually omitted); but they 
cannot quote or discuss Newton's Laws of 
Mol ion, or the laws of conservation of mass,, 
momentum and energy. Many have no idea what 
n derivative or an integral actually are, or how to 
derive front them first principles, but can merely 
quote by role formulae for the derivatives or 
integrals of well-known functions. 

Greul stress Is being placed today on “rele- 
vance" and “training”, forgetting that those who 
can merely follow the procedures in which they: 
hnvc been trained are at hazard in a changing 
world. The future, including future emptoyawt- 
ity, lies with those who have grasped the 
fundamentals which underlie not only wna 
society happens to be obsessed with at in 
moment, but which will remain relevant a 



L ike all good stories from The Depress- 
ion, the story of Scrabble is one of rags to 
riches - of millions (eventually) made 
from the flush of one simple idea. In 
jffl, an unemployed American architect. Alfred 
Uu, decided to invent a game, without cards or 
it. He decided on a word game, influenced, 
dtps, by the wildfire popularity of the new 
'swwoid” some 10 years earlier, 
lie first Scrabble prototype had lettered tiles 
fcao board. No games manufacturer was 
soiled. Even with u hoard, theie w.is little 
raw. Lexiko, as it was then named, was a 
h.So was //, another trial game t W.w 
IsMiir, its immediate successor, did little 

j JnsiBntil 1947 that Butts and hi . friend 
■igjjfru* decided on the munc .Scrabble, and 
“draf witting the game in earnest. Butts’ 
jtr&i'fo be three cents per game. Forty 
®tor, there ure un estimated 50 million sets 
jranxein nearly u dozen languages including 
toe. Greek and Russian. 

two million British people sit down to 
i^ 1 * experts call “social Scrabble” - not ns 
1°®* B championship Scrabble, played in 
I^Wuntrics, nor us frivolous as the nnly-at- 
l^taa variety. 

U* 1 Scrabble does Inrst, of course, is cause 
J*® 1, Countless peaceful ( lirislninses have 
pierced by J w Spear and Son (l)K 
Tourers) ns relatives, many who haven’t 
j 2* other for a year, argue the validity of 
“w yean (the giving birth of sheep or 
hxyster (a surgical instrument for scraping 



Nick Baker spells out 
the attractions 
of the supreme 
word game 


bone) and zatnia (u subtropical American palm 
tree). Recourse to u dictionary is vital. Serious 
players use Chambers Twentieth Century Diction- 
ary as (lie Scrabble Bible. The Oxford Concise is 
unequal to the task, and can fuel rows by its 

• ■llli.MOUW. 

. , .Mind ]— rn 

soothing activity. Sophia Loren and Richard 
Million arc reported to have played to calm 
Burton's nerves during one of his long separations 
fioni i-li/abcili Taylor. Ollier celebrated de- 
votees have included Nehru, the Queen Mother 
and Dustin I ioffmun. Scrabble literature doesn’t 
tell us whether they ever played together. 

What the Scrabble books will (ell you, is how to 
improve your game. The Scrabble Honk will, 
imiong other tilings, provide lexicons of unlikely 
sounding words, how to get the sought after seven 
letter bonus ami the “Iripply whammy". Tills is 
the extending of a word across two red triple letter 
squares, thus multiplying the score by nine, as 
well ns earning nn extra fifty points for finishing 
nil your fellers. It is a very rare occurrence. 

Tlic other secret, until recently closely guarded 


by many serious players is (lie •'satire" trick. 
Apparently, permutations of six letter words like 
sntire and retain can combine with almost miy 
other seventh letter to form a whole word, and 
experienced Scrabble players automatically look 
Im iliem. Since learning this trick, 1 have always 

Usefully, The Scrabble Book also tells you flow 
to cheat. A word, here, to the wise. American and 
Cimudian tiles arc still made of wood. Not only 
docs this increase their aesthetic charm, it also 
means that the grain on the hack of significant 
letters (O's, Z's etc) can be memorized by the 
unscrupulous scrubbier, in the manner of marked 
cards. 

If you're playing against a blind player, inciden- 
tally, don't put the dual purpose hrnille letters 
(available from the Royal National Institute for 
the Blind) 111 the bag. You opponent can feel them 
as he nr she picks them out. The correct 
procedure in this case is to lay all the letters face 
down. Apparently, blind players arc just as good 
as sighted ones, and don't need continually to 
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I- moment, but which will remain relevant a 

ft applicable in new circumstances. ... ! •: 

I) Education in the fundamentals of bnp ' 

h mathematics and science is essential to j 

e a narrow training in today’s methods Is not omy i 
a poor education, but in the long run poor In® P» • 
e also. Moreover, it is essential to kdt*B^ «•, 
f grammar of language, the technique 

s deal manipulation, and the sceptical diwp | -■ 

a scientific method. We do not expect P U P ‘ U 

become either creative woodworkers or empwjd* 
a able joiners without knowing how to saw, p , 
or chisel, or how to sharpen tools; we ought . 

• condemn them to face society In ignortnee ,, : 

> basic techniques or of how to sharpen thetrin , , 

Obviously no single reform will ; 

t problems we face In education, but pert P . • 
example may be given. If pupils must *r _ ^ 1 
i pocket calculators, let them be Reverse j 
machines. Despite advertising dauns ; 

i contrary, this is the easier notation (or all : 

simple orie-Jinc calculations, because yon , 

5 the order you would do it with pencil an . 

* (for example, put down first number, P u . J 1 

I second, number, add); and the pupil | 

controls the course of the calcohWJ. : 
avoiding the mindless button-pushing mm .j 
i happen with so-caUed “algebraic" tfWJT 
Witn computers, let pupils be taught ’ -Ji 
avoiding the bad programming habits ib 
be engendered by more elementary 
■ - Bqt firtt, let pupilSr learn U»;tiSB of-Wjak. 
the meaning of a derivative, and the dyuaf^wl- 
^of a body acted on | by a force. 


i 






tyji’ti Saye The Children Fund Scrabble finals at Ketyuiglon, London . 
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"feel" ihe board in order to sec where to go. They 
have excellent spatial memories. 

ls Scrabble good for you? There's little doubt 
that it is. Itsprinciplesare known internationally, 
which makes it an excellent tool in the leaching of 
English as a second language. 

Betty Rout ut the Reading Reading Centre says 
“It's terribly educational. It helps children to 
recognize words and its makes them use dic- 
tionaries.” Belly confesses, though, to a vested 
interest. She is behind a new Scrabble product, 
77if Utile World of Scrabble, a series of story- 
books that goes with a. little set of interlocking 
letters and characters, aimed at the early learner 
market. And of course, early learners soon turn 
into early huyers. Tlic idea, presumably, is 
“hereditary Scrabble” - parents turning even Ihe 

sophisticated level under the auspices of the 
National Scrabble Club is surprisingly accessible 
to children. A number of the mcmbcrsoflhe 19H6 
national champion team from Pill in Bristol 
started playing at tournament level when they 
were 1 1 years old. 

There are also National Tournament level 
players in the Schools Scrabble competition 
organised by Save the Children, in which the 
competitive atmosphere is added to by the fact 
that players are sponsored for every five points 
they score. At the moment there are about 411 
schools involved (this yeur they managed to 
scrabble together an impressive £15,000) and 
Save the Children would welcome more. For 
details write to Caroline Ynrdlcy, Save the 
Children London area organiser, 27 Lower 
Common South, Putney. London SWI5 IBP. 

It was the great Victorian, Lewis Carroll, who 
anticipated Scrabble. In his diary of 1880 he 
reflected that “A game might be made of letters to 
be moved about on a chess board till they form 
words." However, it is Alfred M Butts, now a 
sprightly 86 year old, who we (Oscar Hammer- 
stein II, Micky Spillanc, the Queen Mother, 
Vladimir Nabokov and myself, among others) 
have to thank for the real thing. 

Accept no substitute. Other games that link 
lexicography and lady luck arc never as good. 
And don’t ever lake the name of Scrabble in vain . 
Recently, the manufacturers took a devotee of 
Ihe game to the high court - his offence was 
merely trying to organize a Scrabble contest with 
big cash prizes for the winner. The Scrabble 
name, it was ruled, was not to be associated with 
big money prizes. National competitors should 
only take part for the honour of winning, its 
image as a family game was to be protected at all 
costs. 

Only one man has made a million or more from 
Scrabble - inventor, Alfred Butts, who is looking 
forward to attending the US Scrabble finals in 
1987. (Sadly, he hasn’t played since his wife died 
six years ago.) Butts, everyone's ideal of a 
loveable millionaire philanthropist, gave the little 
town in upstate New York where he has lived 
most of his life an appropriate present from his 
profits. A public library. 


SCRABBLOGBAPHY: 

The Scrabble Book by Derryn Hirtch (Pan) £2.95 
The Oxford Guide to Word Games by Tony 
Augarde (Oxford University Press! £6.95 
The Little World of Scrabble by Betty Root (J W 
Spear) Five books at £1.75 
Chambers Twentieth Century Dictionary (Cham- 
bers) £12.95. ... 
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Making a meal of it 


■-.j Reason: Sense and Nonsense 
gjSu* Debate. Edited 

i ‘"SSunil£5.95.ll , )H7(JI 

ate fashions in nutrition as in 
.it* Before the war we were 
^moredairy foods, while for 
3, slimmers abjured potatoes 
j^ dl Nowadays we arc warned 
the saturated fnts ol red meat 
■rUv products, not to mention 
-- asd salt, advised to eat more 
_ fruit and vegetables. 

Lrding to the 13 contributors in 
jcaflectlon of essays such ideas are, 
unproven. They lire also, it is 


son, lie lashes out ill “food propagan- 
dists”, then goes oil to argue that their 
advertising doesn't work, which makes 
nonsense of his in 1 leagues' papers 
urging ns not in believe the prop- 
aganda. 

The suggestion ihul we should cut 
what we like might sound like a recipe 
for the iiiifashioiuihly overweight, hut 
right on cue comes Dr Keg Passmore 
who makes a distinction between 
“pleasantly nlump" and the small 
minority of obese pci sons who need to 
slim. Ili.s section on special slimming 
foods is good, but In- is wrong about 
anorexia, an illness far more psycholo- 
gically complex than a simple desire to 
he slim. 

Several of the uutliois make similar 


JL unproven. They are also, it is Several ol ihc am In us make similar 
JjJ g conspiracy by “health prop- -sweeping generalizations, and then go 
Sfets" a group which includes on to accuse health educators of the 


gSts", a group which includes 
SJutfiit nutritional bodies, loud 
Usurers, cookery writers ami 
aimicj. Why such diverse bodies 
agree to send out the same 
is not explained. 

Sidwe have Dr Barbara Pickard 
i Pnrfcss° r Donald McNamara 
jjtiDiihat there is no proof to link 
^Tfais with arterial disease. Pro- 
hor Vincent Marks clears sugar of all 
an Bcepl dental decay, while Dr 
Mitfda suggests that even this 
ji sill by association rather than fact, 
(four Ian Macdonald says tliat far 
12 good for you. fibre may 
iJuI side-effects. Professor J 
Jkala believes rhat giving up salt 
gaol help the majority ot patients 
jlood pressure. 

tiny of these contributors back up 
kcase with diagrams, graphs mid 
itsulfs of selected scientific stu- 
feiWch is more than can he said l< »r 
S oiiious iittlc piece by C ha lies 
Like his editor. Dr Am lei ■ 


same sm. 

Ye! one of the most provocatively 
titled chapters - “ The Conditions for a 
Healthy Diet: Hie I0U PerCent Unre- 
fined Whole -Truth Please” - turns out 
to be the most measured. The author, 
Professor Anthony R Leeds, makes 
the point that we should not dismiss 
research because ii is funded by n 
potentially interested party. 

Smlly. Professor Leeds' plea for 1(10 
per cent dietary truth camtul be 
answered because experts are still 
debating the innlici. Lveu the scien- 
tists eolleeted between these pages 
inadvertantly shoot eueh other’s hobby 
boises. 

Prolessoi Swales’ thesis on salt ac- 
knowledges dim a diet low in saturated 
fat can lower blood pressuie, while 
both Professor Marks ami Pmfessor 
Leeds admit the importance of dietary 
fibre, and Dr Pack aid advocates more 
liesh fruit and vegetables, u main 
plank in health "propaganda". 
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Virago Travellers £4,50. 

PeregrlnailonB of a Pariah. By Flora Tristan 
plated and with an Introduction by Jean 

Virago Tra vellers £4.95. 

Robert Louis Stevenson has described the noma- 
dic Urge in its pure form- “I ™ ° 

aa-’ b ? lt *° &a ' 1 for travel's sake . 8 ° 
needs and hitches of life a little more 

jnuen a? in the world’s topo oav Last cen inn. »tK 

like *S,Sfcl 

garden gates to be crossed S £5? nollonal 

tlonal expectations, physical hardship 

yeara of marriage to leave her husbhnd revert S 
Snd| , Ci arrietl " 8mc ’ t8 ke har y QU ng dau 8 hre« 

and live in a commune, “whore she pursued hS 
I < ? rccr BS B noted entomological artist" until at sb 
Ac set off on a perilou? journey by s« to’ 
Sunnam. This emancipated . lady was bom !« 
1647, and women like her-oneof them predating 
tw0 “JJJMrles - throng dip pages of The 
BI#slng S of a Good Thic ft Skirt, setting off from 
U l? 0 y “Hifortable homes for all kinds of 
ostensible reasons: to dreumnavigate the world 
to reach the forbidden city of LJasa, t 0 escape an 

SS P L 0V - ‘f’iL! 0 P-™' » -* oncto 

Sno s . pecimens - «*> fa e ''cured" of 

SS Dg V ? ct ? najl Valetudinarianism (these . 
22S Perfed UP “ 80011 0 * they left Dover 

m JSF ^ they returned )‘ 10 spread the 
Uvisrian wOrd, or to cure the sick. (The J 

l r * ve ll CJ ' Mary Kingsley wrote poig* I 


The nomadic urge 


Annette Kobak on the women who 
emancipated themselves through travel 
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HappyLlfeT «*coUections of a 

distinguish between thr^whdSS 'S 9 1 ? 
worthwhile haul ln hw n 7° me back with a 
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Steven 
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.Cruel Wgy, out of print since 1947 
r^pubHrtrioj. this ; 

j l ^-^4ihMii l i J i" {'’-‘•■•■'■Uiiaja*. 
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wanted: "We were in the heart of an old, very old 
world ... In this great empty space there were 
now myself and the earth, a pair in good accord. 
Reduced to essentials, u skeleton of hills covered 
with the leanest flesh, for all the little it gave, the 
world pleased me us it was. Nothing too much. 
Almost nothing nt nil . . . To be accepted by the 
earth. To understand its meaning." 

It was a very hard-won moment of peace. She 
was not starry-eyed about her own dynamics, nor 
those of Christina: “We were both travellers- she 
always running awny from an emotional crisis 
(not seeing (lint she was already wishing for the 
next), I always seeking far afield the secret of 
harmonious living, or filling up lime by courting 
risk, caught by the clean sharp ‘taste’ it gives lo 
life.” 

Equipped with less self-knowledge than Mall- 
lari, and more petticoats, but with equal deter- ■ 
mi nation to her own woman, Flora Tristan made ; 
a voyage from Paris to Peru a century before, m 
1833. Technically it was an attempt to estabusn 
her rights in her father’s family fortune, and to 
flee a much-disliked husband, but at root it was a 
bold bid for independence, of which the money r 
was only a part. “The yoke of custom appeared 
too heavy to me. and I took it upon 
I shake it off. ” She took a boat to Peru, and* In s P*Jf 
of being seasick “every day of the 133 dap » 
wrote a spirited account of her voyage, 
the zestful evening conversations between ' , 
politically progressive members (she did not ]«■ . ; 
in as "I am extremely frank by nature and a - ; 
little naive”) and also, touchingly, how she® 8 , < 
the captain fell decorously for each other, wwj } , 
they reached land (“You have to have been w » ; ■ 
to, understand the powerful emotion contain® J j 
the world land”), she was thrown w J> . 

outbreak of civil war in the country, w. : 
newly Independent of Spain, and becam ■! 
confidante and advisor to both sides, shewn J . 
fearlessness and bossiness, as well as the • ablU X ■ 
digress at will from war to the niceties of Peru i - 

women's dress. 

She returned to Europe, and, now no l°^[v 
naive but even franker, became almost as 0 
riojis as her contemporary George Sand t° r Jr ; 
strongly-held socialist and feminist views. 
title of pariah she had given herself in bcr P~? | 
became self-fulfilUng. Then Tristan, unlike Saw.; 
wag swiftly forgotten by history, but her tmA 
qbfe, often exasperating character Is well W“ j 
JT -Introducing a century and a half later, P 8 ^ \ 
;!ariy in this seamless translation by Jean Ha™ 

AU fljree books will be encouraging to advent .1 
Ous grrls; Mafllart's Is a gem. 
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wife s cample- 
would cease to 
End’s was also 
a husband”. If be 
to tol s--®Py. other times 
or talk” (as who is 
hfisj * as what the wifely 
jSfrMn: A modern 


version of Good Hottsekfrping was 
launched in 1922. Tills . yras when 
middle-class women Were having to 
take on the household chores their 
mothers wquld have left to the ser- 
vants. • . ... 

At the same time gadgets to help 
.With the dn^^p’ ; were appeanng m 


Perhaps i nit- uf ihc must interesting 
papers _ is the one jointly written hy 
Catherine Mnnthgoinery Blight and 
Miuon Scunlun on the inconsistencies 
which arise when govern me ills 

uMcnipi in regulate food ptoiiuclion 
unit eonstiinpiion. 

A .surprising oinissinn from the Kink 
- given the liliertai i.ni right-wing views 
ol the Social Affairs Unit - is anv 
defence of junk Eoad. After all, the 
henltli pmpagandisis' battle against 
over-processed products could well he 
considered an attack mi free markets 
and individual choice. Certainly the 
latter is n keynote in all the papers, and 
ol eiuirse it is true that wc all have 
individual nutritional needs. It could 
ei|iuillv he said that every child has 
individual educational needs, but the 
fact remains that it is cheaper and 
sininler to teach them in a group. 

The charge that health propaganda 
should cease because it is too simplis- 
tic. not applicable to everyone and 
people might misunderstand it could 
he levelled against ull advertising. 
Even the authors use woolly phrases 
sueli as "a balanced diet” without 
further definition. 

We now know a good deal more 
about how our hodies use nutrients 


and the general weight of scientific 
opinion is in favour of healthy eating. 
Furthermore, people who follow this 


advice and change tlteir eating habits 
usually feel belter for it. Dr Anderson 
and his authors may find die righteous 
glow of health food faddists irritating, 
but when consumer demand causes 
manufacturers mid retailers to cash in 
oil Ibis latest fashion jieiiinps it is lime 
to how to free market principles. 

Sandra Grant 


tile shops. tiinul /fijiMi Aiv/iiiix,' teMcd 
du -.i-. jii‘.i ii !>-su-il .it\ n . ucipc-.. I 

guise 1 1”. Even if cmnihs “are one of 
die most useful commodities in Ihc 
equipment of the housewife I’d have 
needed a lot of coaxing before I ale n 
crumb omelette. 

If women cooked meals like Hint , no 
wonder some of them had n struggle to 
ensnare ii husband. Bile Beaus were 
l bought to help. “Who are the pirls 
who nuirryV” asks Ihe copywriter. Hie 
answer is the Bile Bean Girl because 
her .system is demised of die impurities 
which came feminine imiittraelivc- 
ness. I'm not sure, lliough, why our 
Bile Bean Girl was so keen to be 
murrieil. Men in those days bad a 
pretty pour idea of what a woman 
hones to find under Ihc Christmas 
Tree. A Triplex Grate, suggests one, 
or, to “Give her pleasure - give her 
leisure”, an Electrolux vacuum 
cleaner. 

There are plenty of things tu amuse 
ill this book: the picture of The New 
Knickcr from Gorrinjecs springs lo 
mind. But the compilers have also 
chosen urtieles by distinguished wri- 
ters. Virginia Woolf describes Oxford 
Street, Rose Macaulay the tedium of 
political speeches and Arnold Bennett 

As the extracts move on to the late 
Thirties the mood of optimism 
changes. Bools the Chemist advertises 
its cosmetics to girls in uniform and 
mothers are taught to make Christmas 
cake with rationed foodstuffs. Details 
such as these could moke the book 
useful for teachers of history, sociol- 
ogy or domestic science. Anyone in- 
terested in women's lives or their 
magazines would find it absorbing, as 
would students uf journalism or illus- 
tration. 

As a production it must have been 




liltle is written by way of introduction. 
For that reason Ifecl free locarp about 
the poor reproduction of a few pages. 
That there is no index is worth a 
stronger complaint, especially as the 
adverts are pari of the book's delight 
and they can't be traced through the 
contents list. 

Jennifer McKay 

Nutritional Medicine by Stephen 
Davies and Alan Stewart (Pan £3.95), 
subtitled “The drug-free guiUe to bet- 
ter family health , is ' based on the 
assumption that many mild illnesses 
can be cured by correcting the patient s 
biochemistry, 



One uf Piriiiisii's etchings fur 'Lysistiuln': an illiistiiitiuii from Ail I II us Ira led 
Companion lo World Literature, edited liy Peter Qucundl faun the original by 
Tun- /i-lti-rlmlni iMiii-riimalU KI4.*»5l 


A pinch of pearl 


Klhiur Fettlplacu's Receipt Book - 
Elizabethan Country House Cooking, 
By Hllnry Sparling. 

Viking Salamander £12.95. tt 948681 
113 9. 

It is nil uphill task in clnim merit for 
British cooking, although excellent 
dishes exist nndhavc n tong tradition. 
There have been moments in history 
when even the French have granted it 
equality, if not superiority, in some 
fields. This presentation by the latest 
of the wives of Lady Fettiplacc's 
family, lo whom this precious book has 
been passed down through the genera- 
tions, does much more than pul added 
ammunition into the hands of apolog- 
ists for native cookery. Hilary Spurring 
is both cook and scholar and it is 
(hanks to this combination that she can 
evoke so successfully the daily and 
seasonal preoccupations of Eli- 
zabethan women whose responsibility 
it was to supply their households with 
almost everything required in the way 
of food, linen, medicine, soap and 
candles and lo be ready lo provide all 
these in the festive seasons for 100 or 
more people for days at a time. (Lady 
Fettiplacc's fruit cake would cut into at 
least 100 slices.) 


order, obviously written down by Lady 
Fet tipi ace as they were given to her by 
friends and relations, are arranged 
here in accordance with the time of 
year in which they would have been 
used. The calendar rigidly dominated 
the work of slillroom, kitchen and 
dairy in Tudor and Jacobean times 
both as regards the harvesting of 
vegetables, fruit and herbs ana the 

Popup 1 

Inside the personal computer. By Shar- pi 

on G alia glier. • ’ P* 

Penguin Books £7.95. 0670 801143 ^ 

“This sensational new book” is actual- - 
iy a pop-up producr, with six hyperac- p 1 
five cardboard double page spreads. °i 
Popping up isi a nice technique with cc 
certain types of subject - the human 


fasts and festivals that occurred fre- 
quently and were universally 
observed. Each month of the year has 
n chapter in which a short introduction 
characterizes its activities, often with 
quotations from rite writings of diar- 
ists, gourmets or travellers, references 
tu contemporary works and accounts 
of dinners and their menus. 

Hilary Spurting has spent 1U years 
selecting and testing the recipes, and 
each one appears first in its original 
form, the highly individual spelling 
churning the eye even if confusing the 
understanding. Each recipe is then 
presented in modem spelling and form 
with explanations , suggestions for the 
substitution of more easily available 
ingredients and adjustment of quanti- 
ties. (Powdered pearls and beaten gold 
have, alas, no substitutes and must 
simply be omitted.) 

A number of dishes actually attri- 
buted to the French appear in this 
collection and it seems as though both 
the English and French versions are 
descendants of an older shared tradi- 
tion. The frivolous meringue unex- 
pectedly appears here too, almost 100 
years before it is known in either 
France or Italy. 

The introduction consists of a meti- 
culously researched account of Elinor 
Fet tipi ace’s family which, in its wider 
ramifications, threw a network over 
Southern England and included Sir 
Walter Raleigh (who contributed to 
the book). Sir Francis Bacon, the 
Cecils, and the families of Dick Whit- 
tington, Little Jack Homer and Little 
Miss Muffet. 



Katya Walter 


body comes to mind - but here it is, a 
gimmick that has little meaningful 
learning potential. Only the pop-up 
explorame disc drive offers much com- 
plexity; at the other extreme the 
pop-up keyboard is a waste of trees. 

Nice idea, fair text, but not a 
suitable book for school use. At home? 
- it may entrance for a few minutes, 
but the pop-up concept is far more 
babyish than the small print text’s 
concepts and style. 

Eric peeson 
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Still, sweet and soft 


The Gilbert While Journals. Volume 1: 
1751-75. Edited hy Francesca 
Geenoak. General Editor Richard 
Mb bey. 

Century £25.1X1. 07126 1294 7. 

Gilbert White and IHth century Scl- 
bomc come to life in this skilfully . 
edited edition of the Garden Kelendar 
and The Journals, covering the years 
1751 to 1773. White loved his house 
The Waites, set under the great beech 
Hanger, and greatly enlarged and 
embellished his grounds. He built the 
Ha-ha ("an excellent fence against the 
mead") and set up a figure of “Hes- 
perian Hercules, painted on board, 
eight feet high, on a pedestal of four j 
feet and a half in the fashion of the I 
time. More modestly, he "planted Ivy 
round the little house", and four limes 
"to hide the sight of Blood and filth " in 
the adjoining Butcher’s Yard. Level!- / 
ing of his garden was made a "nasty I t 
job" by continuous rnin. j c 

To any keen Gardner, the Kalendar li 
is a delight, with its careful record of j p 


, sowings, plantings and harvest ing, par- 
‘ ocularly of his melons, which “come in 
j heap?." on his hot bed piled high with 
3 innumerable loads uf dung, and of his 
cucumbers on their “hills”, although 
they were at limes “annoyed By 
snails". His describing his Frcncn 
beans as “lousy" would find many an 
echo today, but generally his “pease" 
and other crops yielded well, and his 
cottage garden flowers in borders gave 
pleasure to all. In this, the weather was 
all-important, and the daily observa- 
tions, especially in the Journals, are 
meticulous, whether they tell of “con- 
stant. very terrible ana mischievous 
high winds", of a ‘'burning season” or 
ofan untimely 16 hours ofsnow on an 
April day. On other days we read of 
“flcsky" clouds, of a “blue stinking 
mist" thought to be caused by London 
' smoke, and of weather that was 
"sweet, still and soft". 

White's enquiring approach to the 
natural world led him to inventions, 
discoveries and new conclusions. He i 
learned to heat n garden frame by I t 
producing hoi air from a pipe plunged f 


- | into dung; he measured (he annual 
l I increase in girth of an oak tree; he 
i studied the migration of house martins 
i and the hibernation of crickets and of 
i "Mrs Snookc's tortoise", and disco- 
vered that “most owls seem to hoot 
exactly in B flat". As a botanist, his 
Flora Sclbomiensis provides an un- 
equalled chronical record of the flow- 
ers which he found in his immediate 
area during the year 1766. 

( There are few personal notes in the 
works, yet White’s simple, homely 
character is always apparent. A single 
social event is briefly mentioned, nn 
“elegant evening" at which he drank 
tea with the Miss Baltics, and we know 
that he public-spiritedlv paved a local 
footpath and cleared the course of a 
stream to prevent its flooding over a 
bridge. Except for the King's review of 
the Fleet in 1773, national events 
figure but little, for Gilbert White’s 
heart is wholly in Selboume. where 
lambs play and frolic, boys slide on ihe 
ice and “the sun begins to look down 
the hanger”. _ . _ 

Eric Church 


On the blood-dimmed tide 


j Letters Summer 1926: Boris Paster- 
I nak, Marina Tsvetayeva, Rainer Maria 
I Rilke. Edited by Yevgeny Pasternak, 
I Yelena Pasternak and Konstantin Aza- 
I dovsky. Translated by Margaret YVet- 
tlfn and Walter Arndt. 

Jonathan Cape £15.00. 0 224 02376 4. 

A mere handful of letters from one 
summer? Yes, but what a handful: a 
correspondence between three lyric 
poets - three of the greatest European 
poets of this century - three souls 
on" 'ft 85} i hv x a revolution .adrift 

dimmed tide", sustained oniy by their 
common belief in the otherworldly and 
universal spirit of the Poet and Poetry. 
For all three* poetry is translation into 
a higher medium, vision, the pure act 
? L C 9?. , S. m Potion • This summer they 

inhabit PnmuuiG. lmnn. u .i - 


nui » — 7 ««“"»wuins ueiure. 

Rilke’s death. 

The two Russians have been edu- 


cated in Europe; the older, legendary 
Rilke, full of Lermontov and Dos- 
toyevsky, speaks and writes Russian, 
entranced by the Russian “soul”. All 
three believe in Tsvctayeva's assertion 
that “writing poetry is in itself translat- 
ing, from mother tongue into another, 
whether French or German should 
make no difference”. And although 
the letters are mostly between Tsve- 
tayeya and Pasternak, Rilke is the 
inspiration and spiritual centre of this 
celestial discourse. For. the two youn- 
ger Russians, he is the poet’s poet 
("not a poet 1 ’, Tsvetayeva writes to a 
. - — *■ -.■■■■■■ v.. mn,.- 

himself she wntes: "You are a phe- 
nomenon of nature ... you are the 
mtti element incarnate: poetry comes 
to be and which Is greater than it 
(you).’’ 

All passion and conflict, this Parnas- 
sian exchange makes for uncanny 
readme - not least because the deft 
editorial arrangement and commen- 
tary Inadvertently create a strange, 
iragi-comic Play For Voices in which 


I Rilke’s voice is God’s. Pasternak’s is 
I the voice of a good, humble soul cast 
into creative doubt, struggling with the 
difficulty of formulating a response to 
the revolution. The letter from Rilke 
praising some of his poems (Rilke 
found them “very beautiful") elates 
him; he reads the praise as a “sign” that 
he should continue but feels unworthy 
of Rilke’s attention and directs it 
toward Tsvetayeva. 

And finally, it is Tsvctayeva's voice 
that dominates this book, for most of 
the letters are to and from Tsvetayeva 
and her voice Is the moat insistent, 

„Jw. |,. s . 

■■lying to an intense spiritual attach- 
ment for the fragile and dying Rilke. 
Toward the end, she is so absorbed by 
her feelings that she hardly notices he 
is dying. 

If you’re interested in poelry, the 
nature of inspiration and tho creative 
Pjjcess, don t miss this exquisite slim 

James Jensen 



In Brueghel’s 
great picture . . 


Bruce Nemard’s The Impressionist Revolution (Orbls £25.00) would make a 
handsome Christmas gift, with Its high quality reproductions and InleUbeat tnl.- 
Above, “The Plum”, by Manet. 


literature 


( Jh^eGSeirTByUmmie and 

ggtey £14.95. 0 W65W 54 0. 
ijjubtrom the Ant-heap. By Dannie 

' SjMoaf5.g5.OB9 167321 h. 

fc (dea of making a collection of 
*jWntary poems and pictures is 
original one, hut Voters in the 
toy is extremely well I hough I out 
Jhautifolly produced. 

[k authors point out that not until 
jj century "when liicrarv pannings 
Me anathema ..." did poets turn 
ye often than formerly to art for 
£ct matter ; thus a I most ail here are 
i»ctttury writers. After a niclure- 
1 \r~>n«*ne bv Zbigniew Herbert 
'■ flflfoHWJ). the book opens with 
i got splendid Mitsee des Benin 
f tj (Brueghel’s “Icarus”), which 
. jo ihe youngish master at his best. 
Vi jim Carlos Williams’s The Dance, 
t rite Memorable opening lines; “in 
Ijughtrs great picture, The Ker- 
SBa./lheflanccrs£o round, they go 
‘"tflland / arouna . . ." (“Peasant 
stoe"), neatly rounds off Brueghel. 
•'I Die of the delights of the collection 
. itnange: a couple of years ago U A 
fctorpe's Not ily Rest Side (Ucel- 
i)*St Geoige nnd the Dragon") 
'-in probably have been unknown. 
blmted Poems was published hy 
ijoo Poets (£7.511) and hy King 
riin (£2.95) earlier this year. I. ike 
In’s, hers is a minutely observed 
a. More abstract, again Jmelv 
H is Peter Porter's diMiiihini* 
'jn% at a Melozzo da Toth 
. ffeasciation"). 

ftj does no picture accompunv 
(kiSah's inn and witty Spanish 
■ JtjQiihepocms by John Fuller 
iriSm 81 i Jl poor 


Ihe legendary Hampstead and Hieh- 
ijntc T..\ press during II>K4— Nr*. Any part 
of it would sit well on the pages of the 
.S/»«v/u/i»r (though the author may not 


1.^ £ EJTfsS ™TV7 u 

Oeeoftbe delights of the eolloet ion kintllv i 1 o ll ' an “ s - 

itnange: a couple of veins ago U A , V v! 1 s u»'-lP ,n ® al IK,| !‘ 

tfurpr's Not ily Best Side ( l led- ' ?' !’ r P oh I l " 

ij’Sl George and the Dragon”) 1 ! 1 A '* l,c r 1 “V ; t '' ,i:ck - v 

'ril probably have been unknown. . ' /■ . /'!■! 11 -‘bumper with n great 

Poe/m was published bv {‘ r ~ \ lut * «* 

M oo Poets (£7.5») mid hy King «r 1 r. |,r S l, ;! m ” ,,,lc - c«*iiprc 
(£2.95) earlier this year . [ .ike [. j!}f . r . “P I w banal i- 

fa’s, hen Is a minutely observed Si'V ^ , ‘T IW,! ‘ lk * wr,h ‘ s: 

a More abstract, again Imelv l uints l ,rtU ‘ ,ul 111 **■ s|kmiiuitfiHik 
M is Peter Porter's disiiuhini- ‘■•llusions to he defenceless, unpie- 
liiff at a Heinz :o du I t ah ^diialed scrihhliug and as such are 
[mciation”). ! m J ,,n *. v ■‘clf-uidiilgem but beg the 

ftj does no picture accomnunv ‘■'diligence of readeis. As I do now.” 
Inn and witty Spanish r ■ | I M ' Be fierce on political 
RAMe poems bv John Fuller c ' ,,l ,, ?''l s ,,n risrlii and left (wiih- 
^MCtesitfy (the Utcr a m.oi -u luiu m wisliy 
Moore)? Pei h.ipsthev — 4 
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Some like it Hotter 



Ho K"i Man BnA Artist, By 
Penelope Turing. 9 

John Odder £ f 95. 0 7145 4100 I. 

?? Helena Matbeopoulos. 

297 784m a”** Nicholson £16-95. 0 

As Penelope Turing points out, the 
?E«.» Brt “ cssotltial| y ephemeral 
E S ?int °, r ’ Scul P tor , composer 

^ T'ht reoordinas °- SIS 

teaching. Hans Hotter^conUibutions 
aSM eosure aH the marble ai?d 

,a d S“rr ,s ‘ n,orhi4 " dmlre « 

I have seen him coach! no vouno 
11 « National Opera Studio 8 

fntnT?d^ ,re ? *f e rel4x iitioin within the 
intensive sessions, the. emphasis on 
shantig and developing opinion ■ the 
positive furthering of idea, and IS 


Mit*ad Asher. 
Viking £12.95. 0 670 81264 1. 


nomadic tribe, wns no nienn achieve- 
mem for an Englishman, and Michael 
Asiior s account is not only unusual 
t . rav ®‘,w r iting I but also a deep study of 
Arab life and thought, set against, the 
harshest of environ menls. A one-time 
teacher, fluent in Arabic, he sought 
the challenge of tho desert, hoping that 
by sharing its hardships with the tribes- 
men hp would. ultimately be accepted 
by them, but sadiy at. the pod he 
remained "a man of two cultures and 
an outcast of both". 


total lack of self-promotion in his 
worked with the 
Park Lane Group, Scottish Opera, and 
throughout Europe and theTJS. The 

SaliSw 0 kj tCOC,ii 2 8 ln lhis consistently 
m™. ^ ? bi °B™P h y wdi not only be the 
mt nlevut to this readership, but i it 
also hapnens to bo tmv nf > u. 


in the book, less 


— . . ‘-avicisiup, om II 

:ns to be one of the strongest 
55.’i.i less Pf?y to musical 


up tnat ms Turing's well-re- 

lyVrec'of aT?hi^ ling 15 

^herwrsc remain unformed in voiir 
JjJjJ. ■». a " d reading what he has to say 
certainly has a sinular effect. There are 

cbmm entson com- 
Pj™toa* (enter one, he advises, “more 
to see who and what is on the market 


(hat to expect that the judgement will 

m !h CT ° f real q ual V); ‘here 

are shrewd observations on the rates of 

maturation of the male and female 

Hl i d ?° tter has wise ‘hiags to say 
about playing an audience with hi-fi 
aural expectations. The longer pas- 

nhS>*SL re J )0rt j d speech should be 
photocopied and stuck on (he study 
waUs of every teacher and evpfy ™ii- 

ofE±i-“ ath ^ ulQS - arc h- harpy 

of Europe s musical personalities has 
put together another book of inter- 
views - this time with some of today s 
juicier tenors, baritones and basses ^It 
umkr U pUt amon B 5t ‘hi: tinsel 

s g r, d o it 

Hilary Finch 


who 1 Stole 

their, camels, for without, these amaz- 
ing animals desert life would be im- 
popsible. Omrirv. as the author 1 , was 
known, shartti tfip everyday life of l3s 
' * 8 !i n£ raw i ship’s liver and 
fights, and preferrihg: to freeze out- 
doors , at night rather tfaap sleep in a 
tent, before Joiplpg in the ritual morn- 
ing washing He paid £600 for his own 
camel, and learned by painful. expeti- 


thirtt.-anex 


; ■*..» ■. • if- •' .■ •, 


Finn Family Mooinlnlrull. By Tovc 
Jansson, 

^ * C B J” ck £fi - 95 - 0 2826 X. 

Comet In Moonland. Bv Tova Jansson. 
A & C Black £6.95. Q 7136 2827 8. 

“One grey morning the first snow 
began to fall in (he Valley of the 
Moornins. It fell softly and quietly and 
m a few hours everything was white.” 

SmVA, be |f nS T ovc „ Jansson's Finn 
Family Moomm troll, and it is an 
opening which by now can surely claim 
to set up the same sort of pleasurable 

ft:t o Kr o ' ds " Mfe “ r 

Kenneth Green, an artist who had 
?° ne J°? k f( ? r . the firm, met Tove 
Jansson on a visit to Finland soon after 
the war. Tove Jansson was originally- 
and always - an artist herself, and the 
character actually started 
life as a trademark” to sign off her 

FnmU y Moomintroll 
oS«h t ec ? ir ans la*ed into En- 

tiara"* 1 e r ® of several- genera- 

were unspectacular but steady 

h,^ en ‘ hc ^ - e with 500118 which 

anM«r£5 r ^ , !fn l Ne w titles 

s ‘eadUy right^ ^up to 1971 - 

W to, a* 1 ” after winch Tove Jansson 


thoughtfully inscribed by the author, 
with sketches on the inside back cov- 
er." As Bonn carefully points out, in a 
Japanese hook the inside back cover u 
the front, so to speak. 

Thu first Moomin paperback was 
published by Penguin in 1961 , Md 
gradually as the cheaper editions 
established themselves, the Benn 
hardbacks drifted out of print. Clas- 
sics, however, ought to be available m 
hardback, and librarians especially 
should welcome the reappearance o 
the first two of the scries, published by 
A and C Black, who took over to 
Benn imprint some vearsago- ^ StoM". 
they be well received, then other titles 
will follow. . .1 / 

In Finn Family 

introduced to a maavellous array 
characters - the Hemulen, Ito 5 
Maiden, the Muskrat - and ‘be 
wanders through a series of fto 
adventures such as that 
Haltifatteners ^land ‘s 
"Once a year the Hattifatteneisc r 
there before setting out 

& ss or 5 , h i a s^u^i|^-' 

imagination. ‘Chapter IX- 
about a fantastic crossing oftoe 
up sea and how the Snork 
rescues Moomlnirob ^ fo" 1 
octopus. Chapter X. Which 

n v £» 


. }P«l€ljKtui;il •itvlioil, "Ml 
i JS It dcliberaich uuilluv 
• Adcock’s fine / eavine 
: wof necessity being iinji, --sibli- 
: i. Also in this seetinn is 
. “!J - Une-Smith, and two oilui 
paintings, remind us of 
tjsoodpoci the act critic enu In- 
jS 1 * John Or, mind’s 1 uw 

'Ibs ■ 1 !} Oufsiiti/n for Mon 
>? “U P«iisieiii»e "j; 

the National Gat- 
Robert _ Fugles , Aikn.m 
w Inst is given in ii 
'J spabllshcd b>- Princehm l Ini- 

Sinn u Absu wns - ■« 1*W. 
Residence at Prince, on. A 

^ ara °ng the heavyweights 


"'ey eiing of his autobiugraphy A Tort in 
the / iimii/v ( P‘7-1), but why mu ' Tlu-ie 
is ii bad lepelitinnnn p-l l ‘ n( mi incident 
lullv reporu d lour pages earlier, there 
is no station called Smith (lupluiiii; a 
u tuple ol lines limn Rilke eoukl Iiiivl- 
been cut . mid I'nund's The Tieturvs. 
which is in the Tate < iallery book, has a 
full stop instead of a eon in in ,it the end 
of the liist line. 'Ihesc are minor 
tpiibbles (a reviewer’s imhilgenee). 

Finiilly, those who believe iluil the 
physician (and Ahse is a doetur) is 
larelv dl and if ill should heal himself, 
there is a elinieal ncemuil of the 
iiurhur's Benign l.yinpliocyiiu Mening- 
itis. "Benign" means yon don't die. 
Long live Alise. 

Bnrry Cole 


?nShLL^L Moorn ^ may bc^read 


wrotrto ttte. The prideofmv 1 
ch| lection • pip tjvh ^Spaij% 






Dylun TiiomtiK, at his most rlietorienl 
/)i fft> gentle . . .), is justly paired 
with Leri Uieliiirds's ghastly [minting 
c, f ‘he same title. A seel ion of which 
the editois are rightly proud is “Cor- 
respondences" where artist ami poet 
“independently dwell on a si mi lu r 
theme". I leio are I S l-liol and Patrick 
Heron s portrait; Robert Graves and 
John Aldridge's; Charles Tomlinson 
on Peter tie Hough's “Paring the 
Apple ami. particularly apt. Vernon 
Seai me IPs l hey Did Not liv/wi This 
(Sickert's "l.’iiimi"), ami Douglas 
Dunn's War Blinded (Sergeant’s 
“Gassed"). 

Why weren’t Mark Gl- filer’s 
“Merry-go- Round”, Rilke’s poem on 
the same subject, or Giorgione's “La 
Tent pest n“ ([ment bv Absc) not in- 
cluded? Each is mentioned in Journals 
from the Ant-heap, which Absc de- 
scribes as “a public secret". The hook 
began as autobiographical jottings for 



Kir. ^ xzrm- ? -r 




more (Jua ever eaahriiied £o the fashionable art 
‘ Picture* 1971-1985 (Thames a ad Hudson £I4.9S) o£fers 
whose ri tw u less beniga, the evidence for a 
AMe, ,-Dfiil BodfosNol^v 1976. 
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Astonish me 


1'i-upU- Will Tiitk, Us .Inliii Kiibul. 


1 .oiig before the recent interest in stars 
of .silent anil early movies, John Kohul 
begun a series of Interviews, *11 uf 
which are recorded in his book. Many 
of these still's have since died; the 
remaining few have either retired or 
moved to television. Their memories, 
stimulated hy Kobal’s knowledgnhlc 
questions, make fascinating reading: 
he has an uncanny power to draw out 
poignant nr hilarious memories. 

It is templing to dip through this 
bonk in seureli of familiar nunies. The 
unfamiliar urc often directors, desig- 
ners, photographers, mid choreog- 
raphers, luit interest does not ring 
because every account illuminates 
others of these often difficult prlnm 
donnas (of both sexes). 

John E nest cad, a portrait photo- 
grapher, talking of the shy young Gary 
Cooper: “At that time they had all 
these marvellous suits made for him 
and everything, and of course lie was 
just nonplussed. He didn't know what 
to do with all this. At one time he left 
and went to the bus station - he was 
going to take a bus and go back to 
Montana I And somebody caught him 
and brought him back. He was really 
going to leave. ’’ 

Henry Hathaway, director, on 


something not right, amflhey tell the 
director how to ilo it. Back then we all 
stayed in our own department.” 
Talking about their careers, 
friendships, successes, these people 
make a wonderfully entertaining 
book. 

Betty Tadman 

political build-up to the storming of the 
Sikh stronghold, and conrains a great 
variety of eye-witness accounts Hnd 
personal views of the events which 
erupted so tragically last year. 


Sideshow, by William Shawcross 
(Hogarth Press £5.95) is now available 
in a revized edition. This indictment of 
Nixon's policies over Cambodia now 
incorporates Dr Kissinger’s official 
response: a key book for any course on 
the Indochina war. 

Hiroshima Maidens by Rodney Barker 
(Penguin £3.95) is an extraordinary 
account, pieced together with great 
dedication and patience, of the stories 
of 25 schoolgirls caught in the original 
blast and sent for reconstructive 
surgery in the United States. 
Poisoned Reign, by Bengt Danielsson 
and Marie-Therese Dantelsson (Pen- 
guin £3.95) is a pew edition .of i i W 
of French nuclear “colonialism in the 
Pacific, with a foreword setting the 
Rainbow Warrior affair in a politically 
plausible context. 

Amritsar, by Mark Tuliy find Salisb 
Jacob (Pan £3.95) traces the long 


of someming like the story told as fact 
in Brothers and Keepers about the 
author's brother - a view of a pro- 
foundly disadvantaged American com- 
munity from which you might emerge 
as a Rhodes Scholar and distinguished 
academic, like the author, but are 
more likely to emerge as a bitter 
criminal, like Tom in this novel. 

E B 

Marlin Seymour-Smilh's Guide to 
Modern World Literature has just 
been republished in a revised edition 
by Papennac (£14.95). The size and 
shSpe of a housebrick, this excel ent 
reference book covers poets, play- 
wrights and novelists as well as traai- 
liOps and trends, and all in an emi- 
nently readable manner. . ! 

Angus Crider's The People’s War, 
possibly the best social history to date 
of Britain 1939-45, has just been 
reissued by, Cape .'at JU&.0Q. 


1 Marilyn Mnmnc: “l think her whole 
J li lc might have be en dunged if Darryl 

Marilyn and Jimmy Dcnn wny hack 
then, because after I did that picture 
[tfwffff/ffj with her I found her marvel- 
inns to work with, very easy to direct 
and marvellously, terrifically nm bi- 
lious to do better. And bright, really 
bright learning. She mny not have had 
nn ciliiciiliun, hut she was just nat- 
urally bright." 

Some of the stars remained in con- 
trol of their lives. (Hathaway: "Bette 
Davis look over all the lime; she was 
the man.”) All seem to look hack with 
affection on the glamour of their 
hevday. Katherine Hepburn (above): 
"You can chew over acting till it goes, 
and all the spontaneity is gone. And I'll 
tell you what's really gone out of films: 
the humour. The lightness of touch ." 

Joan Blondelt: “It seems these days 
that people are all so . . . uptight, 
that’s a nice new word. The actors are 
so afraid somebody's going to do 


f 5IU’ S Almanac 1987. Edited by John 

Press, 4 Benson Place. Ox- 
ford OX2 6QH. £1.30 


»^ e ? rC L Sma ^ ant ‘> dare 1 sav. a select 
band who are addicted to Nemo. Only 
once have I met a fellow-addict and we 
found ourselves immediately drawn 
together and became deaf to the rest of 
the world. The addiction is powerful 
and it could well be argued that the 
cover of this slim annual should be 
subtitled with some kind of Govern- 
ment health warning in place of the 
simple phrase, “A literary competition 
in its 96th year". 

So what is “Nemo"? Over almost a 
century, and under John Fuller's gui- 
dance for the past !7 yea re, Nemo's 
Almanac has offered /3 quotations, 
some prose and some verse, from 
English and American authors to be 
identified with ehapicr nnd verse over 
the course of 10 months nr so. In 1986 
the selection ranged from Margery 
Kcnipc to James Fenton, from Philip 
Roth to Barbara Pyin and, from 
Shakespeare, thegein'*Mnnka revnnin 
dulchc / Oscorbidulchos volivnrco" - 
can you place that one? 

The pill is usually sweetened with 
some “easy" ones but then the going 
ge t s h ardcr and diet i on ari cs and anth o- 
loaies tiTc brought into play. This is 
where Nemo scores because, in the 
course of the foraging for one quota- 
tion or another, you no find the most 
wonderful things. It is such a painless 
way or enlarging literary and poetic 
horizons that it might well be recom- 
mended, nn ibis ground alone, to 
anyone in charge of a literature "set” 
looking to be stretched. Nntwithstund- 
in flic warning above, addiction docs 
not, in my experience, attack the 

onerous task of editing Nemo; as his 
successor we are to welcome Alan 
Hollinghursl. appointed after experi- 
ence as a competitor since 1973. 

John Sweetman 


lingo 


Hogmanay 

There are two theories about the origin 
of the word Hogmanay. One is that it 
came from Gaelic. It seems that the 
Irish symbolically lit a fire on New 
S' ear’s Eve, ana look great core to 
keep it going over into New Year’s 
Day. To this end they lit it shortly 
before midnight , for which I am tola 
the Gaelic is ,f chuid meadheanoichic". 
I am also told that this transliterates in 
English as "hoog man echa". 

The other theory is that Hogmanay 
is French. An old French expression 
for the last day of the year, or a gift 
then given, was Aguiflanneuf. This 
was variously written Hogmonoy, 
Heughmanay, Hogemonny, Hugger- 
anohni- In Guernsey it was Hoginono, 
in Spanish Aguiianaoor Aguinaldo, in 
Norman French Hogitinanfi. It was 
therefore very widespread. 

According to tne Gentleman’s 
Magazine in 1790: “In some parts of 
Scotland, and the North of England till 
very lately, it was customary for every- 
body to make and receive presents 
among their friends, and I think of the 
new year which presents us with a 
Hogmanay." One custom was for 
children to go round the houses and be 
given oatcakes, and an alternative 
name in England was Cake-Day. 

Some authorities say that, just as the 
Christmas tree came overwith Prince 


Albert, so Hogmanay came over with 
Mary Queen of Scots. It Could well be; 
but there is so much oral tradition and 


custom involved, and so Utile written 
evidence, that it looks like an open 
question, i 

. Anyway* a Good New Year to one 
apd all. SISintel 

W S Brownie 


-A*'*. 
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ARTS 


Weaving a spell 

Heather Welford visits two ‘resident artists' in 
Cumbria 







t was a novel iisc for the fivc-n- 
si de-football goalposts. Each of 
them was upended lo become a 
large -sue loom, and three or four 


eight to ten -ye ;io olds were cnjoyably 
absorbed in creating two very different 
tapestries. In one the emphasis was on 
colour; in Che other widely differing 
materials and fibres gave unusual 


breaks in depth and texture. 

Overseeing, participating, advising 
and encouraging - and sorting out 
tangles and knots - was tapestry artist 
William Jeffries. William has just 
finished a two-year textile residency in 
Cumbria, sponsored by the county 
council. Northern Arts and the Cum- 
bria college of Arts and Design. His 
I current placement returns Rim to 
Black Combe Junior School in the 
small West Cumbrian town of Millom. 
and one he shares with fibre artist Rita 
Smith. Both nriisis have made a num- 
ber of visits over several weeks to 
Black Combe and to St Bees Vi [luge 
School at the coast. 


| enthusiasm and cunimitnicm engen- 
1 dcred by it. 

The placement at Millom ;ind St 
Bees is one of several links between 
schools and artists forged by arls-in- 
cducation worker Vivienne Silhtr, who 
has a background in arts administra- 
tion. Her brief when appointed to the 
brand-new post last year was to estab- 
lish these conflicts iri West Cumbria - i 
and to raise the vital finance for them, 
too. The weaving placement was initi- 
ated and supported by Northern Arts, 
and Marks and Spencer pic donated 
funds. She has raised cash for other 
projects from local industries like 


mk 


tel 
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I f Passing on techniques is only a small 

I part of their work with the schoolchil- 
I tfren. Much more lone-term is the way 
[ their involvement will) the schools will 
have stimulated work based on repre- 
sentations of the local surroundings. In 
the case of Black Combe , for example, 
there are plans for a major work 
inspired by the local iron mining 
industry. Staff at Black Combe are 
enthusiastic about (he effect such a 
direct and lasting con tael with working 
artists has had. Special needs teacher 
Carole Holden stresses the way chil- 
dren with academic difficulties' have 
gained, working cooperatively with 
more able pupils as the weaving has 
progressed. And because Black 
Combe is open-plan, staff and pupils 
daVsriUffifaly, .involved With the work 



SWRB Dance Project in the West 
Midlands. 


Two different approaches to the per- 
forpitng arts -the perfectionist dedica- 
tion of the professional and the skill of 
Hutchors m harnessing the excitement 
of .a fresh experience - have been in 
creative collision in Sadlers Wells’ 
ambitious dance project in the West 
Midlands sponsored by International. 
General Electric (USA) Ltd.' . 

. -what iho children gained from this 
was obvious at the “Working Together 
Day. at the 'Birmingham Hmnad- 
rorne: a day for children .teachers and 
.“WKere to shore their work", with 
flg 'em* Project, involving 
1,500 children in 10 different schools, 
closed. ’ • 

Temporarily released from her per- 
forming duties to head the multicultu- 
ral project, Nicola Katrak speaks of 




eriough grasp of English to understand 
what she was saying. *•••■ 

“For my fir$t introductory work- 
shop, when 1 : showed the children 
costumes and photographs add talked 
about the s|ories of Peter and the Wolf 
am the Snow Queen, around which 
the work would be based, I needed a 
translator for the infant and- younger 
•junipr classes”, she recalls, “and I stfoo 
realized' that my role as a dancer was 
my. greatest asset; that the more 
physical I made the work; the more I 
pould reach them". 


bskelt Quarries Limited, and Cope- 
; land and Allcrdale councils, and her 
i own job lias been supported by grants 
from (he Arts Council, the Culnenkian 
Foundation and Northern Arts, but for 
the post to win in lie the niin will bo for 
funds to come from entirely regional 
sources. 

West Cumbria is an area without any 
I large cultural or artistic centres - and 
I certainly some way off the usual route 
I of major theatrical and musical tours. 
Vivienne is enthusiastic about the way 
a wide variety of projects - involving 
dance, drnmn, music, literature ana 
crafts - lias allowed schoolchildren to 
take part in entirely new ventures. 

“Nobody con expect school stuff to 
set up placements themselves. There's 
a lot of work involved . . . not just 
raising the money and working out the 
best way to use toe artist's time, but in 
bringing schools together for the big- 
ger projects." 

Stuff co-operation and support is 
vital. At a recent project at 
Whitehaven School, one of the largest 
comprehensives in Britain, 15 third 
year pupils worked with ceramist Paul 
Scott on the production of a series of 
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clay, inspired by the hnndsomc Gcor- I schools, with a total roll of around IHO. 
giari architecture of the town, together Artists working in theatrical arts mid 

with a collection of ceramic wall crufts will help staff und children to 

panels. “All that required the support evolve a production based on images 

of members of staff, from selecting the from the folklore and history of their 

children and getting parental permis- villages. 'This whole project typifies 

sion, through to adjusting the time- tile direction arts in education could 

tabic appropriately.' take here in West Cumbria. We hope it 

For the first term of 1987, one of will develop the children's sense of 
Vivienne Slllar's. most ambitious pro- creativity and history, and bring in all 
nvrs <n far will involve four villmv generations livlne In the villnees." ' ' 


Television 


Season’s 

greeti 


f^here has been much talk this 
I war about ••alternative" pnn- 
I tomimes with feminist and 
I egalitarian messages, where 
inventions of male dame mid 

'Sncipal b °y nrc thought to be 
■Sg. vPhat really matters is not 
igesin panto lit has survived 
■’Tupheavcls and imdi.tings and 
: 7M topicality built into it) but 
Sat theatre discovers children 
raristmas and ignores them for 
[yjlths of the year. I here are 
I’-wabk exceptions - the Unicorn 

I*. ■ _ f. am Iml mu- iir,>iii 


T elevision Christmas and ignores them for 

sometime in October ' [ the year lhere arc 
November, with incrcsL [^xirabk exceptions - he Unicorn 
urgent requests for Santa rJ I hnJan is one - but our great 
remember suppliers of toys, Ual companies, despite excellent, 

electrical goods and booze. EsnS « education departments, do not 
booze . Cool as Bryan Fcrrv S «d in the 3 udience of tile future and 
Harry Sccomlic, freaky, f..r d,il Jrc,, :.s 

gant , the essence of Continental rinT of course in their mam houses, 

tropical sun or country fireside ii d this is too of 1011 ,hc casc 
promises anything to evereJ owl “ d c°mmcrciul theatre as 
Cheers/, Dr Michael O'DonneU'sat* 'T . 

“8* its less pleasant side-effeo.’ Uus not carp, however. This is tire 

,Bnri ^ •* • <UecM ^ for chanty and children, the 

-feiothf tax and the child at a treat. 
K thrice. for a few weeks, in 
ijhdoKi dazzling. There are 


(BBC1, December 14 and YlI S! 


about ns seasonal as a hangover 3 ^thttax and the child at a treat. 
A report on alcohol-free wines' ml ' ' ) choice, for a few weeks, in 

lagers in the Channel 4 consume! , jiaikme, is dazzling. There are 
senes, 4 What It’s Worth (Channel ' cm the fringes and outskirts; 
December 16), coupled with a look it fcii at Croydon, Jack and (he 

the effects of additives in traditional JUili at Wimbledon, Afnddin ui 

intoxicating varieties, was equally ou[ -J fc^d East and the Shaw. In the 

of keeping with the festive soirit of- ''Efrfidandalthe National there ure 



Artists working in theatrical arts mid 
crufts will help stuff and children to 
evolve a production based on images 
from the folklore and history of their 
villages. "This whole project typifies 
the direction arts in education could 
take here in West Cumbria. We hope it 
will develop the children's sense of 
creativity and history, and bring in all 
generation* living In the villages." ' " ' 

No mean feat 

Mil I ^ I L ■ ■ I J — — ■ . 

Beglnnlnga. 

Advisory Dance Team, Leicester. 


oi Keeping witn the restive spirit of 
office parties, drunken drivers, I 
relatives sprawling about the 
room after Christmas dinner. 
Boxing Day hangovere. The program- 
me began with nn item on loan com- 
panies which specialize in lending at 
astronomical rates of interest to those 
least able to afford the repayments, a 
further untimely reminder that it won't 
be champagne and crackers for 
everyone. 

You have lo comb the schedules to 
find something to please those who 
prefer to be stirred, not shaken, 
around this time of year. Wiliam 
Nicholson's play New world (BBCl,. 
Dccemher 28) competes with Sophies 
Choice un the other BBC channel and 
Being There on Channel 4, but it is 
worth forgoing those to watch it. Made 
on ii tight budget, it has to rely on 
intelligence, outstanding otoiogp- 
phy. 'acting (the cast is led or limes 
l ux as the Christian pioneer' rfftain. 
Bradford, with Bernard Hill pM Job 
Acklnnd as his rivals for power) and 
research into the records of the Mayf- 
lower colony which revealed evidence 
about the characters and ambitions of 
the settlers. This historical material; 


■ i wind and at the National there are 
- 'jijtoM among the old faithfuls - 
.tfcWj'i Christmas Show (Mayfair) 
-riuoperalic double bill at Sadler's 
• tit. 

He National's Pied Piper, written 
;-iUrian Mitchell with singable tunes 
'jtaninicMuldowiicy, is notable for 
iMiin local schoolchildren to plnv 
to the children of Hnmclin. The 
: d s spectacular, moving and Inn. 
iJiwtorAlan Cohen, is as keen on 
.M's theatre as Adrian Mitchell, 
[in tope the powers (hat be will 
jsfthis as a beginning, not just a 
. itoras gesture. 



pram) DaWd Wood plav is 
.-doo Etc Old Afan of Lnehiuignr 
m the frince of Wales (reviewed 
Itober I7and now at the Albert 
to). David Wood’s company’. 
• ; im tours for a longish sense in 
jJtiQmtnias. He is unusual in 
;®racd plays ns well .k|.|. 
''•EsT -4 *' current nn&.-Alnuisi 
jF“ 1 l sh«4 for children h.is 

■ Ig^Tlel'Iid I’ipi r. A Ute. 

'SlLi ani * Wardrobe 
■ jn London this se.ison . 

■ rJUiii a thought to be tin- |» t -si 


A"« ([A-xIvy Mnnvllli-) hIIIi IIic Ifnrctl/hrislaplicr (.ood). DaonnoiisefU^id Oakley)nnd 

New treats for old 


If Leicester's brief experiment in live 
dance for schools takes hold, local 
chiUlrcn could find they are dancing 
before they have barely learned to 
walk. It wns n shortage or dance 
advisers that led the county authority 
to embark on the project. For IB 
weeks, ihc county’s two advise r- 
teachers were freed rrom their usual 
dunes. Together with two dancers 
hired for the project, they put together 
an hour-long piece entitled Beginnings 
and performed it for 80 primary school 
groups around the county. It has 
Proved an unqualified success. 

To teach young children to read 
expressive modern dance Is no mean 
feat.. Yet I saw an audience of seven 
?, nd eight-year-olds sit enthralled 
through 60 minutes of sustained per- 
formance and then respond with a 
barrage of enthusiastic questioning 
when invited to do so. The secret 
ingredient that made this possible was 
an astute piece of illustrative decon- 
struction presented by Judith Webb, 
the county $ senior adviser-teacher in 
dance. 


ri fr 


^J eati ° n «ory I 


vnpd,.the sun, the moon and water. Jn 
each, case she and her colleagues 
^essential formaffea- 
SnLJiS? be looked for In the 
gave the children a 
v p cabu, afy of expressive ele- 




par lieiilarizes and authenticates a feble. money out of patents' 

about the origins of American capl- „■ -^wpossibly the tusk iifwinini> 
lalism. f Piece f„ r yillllI ; 

On New Years Eve, before you • Is simply tun «ti(luitli 
Mart nn the serious busincss.of seeing vkw »f the uiialiu uml 


rally ironic Thomas Hardy story s« convincing. SthmiKaic 

upstairs anil downstairs bttnej family «... jj B » wtrk which j h s,.| t |„ m 

n West Country brewer. When the Jte ws hpw Joseph und the 
repressed wife (Hannah Gordon). Trehnlcoloui- Dnamcuut 
agrees to write love letters for hef . ' ^ Royalty Theatre) lu uaii 
illiterate maid (Soilimi ■ ■«**«. . " 

starts to weave a tangled web wi™ , , f -j:* pnm.'m line ore- 

proves, perhaps, that. tere r C « ^ *“*[« 

Whol television pfov^eS'^S f N enthusiastic audience 

the commercials and as an a™ . , — 

tothcpub.isaparadeofnw^sg. ) 

stars, a dash of' Wnyw Sleep, n -rf 

drama, ghosi stores and plenW » ■ -j • 

the children from getting ijf'Jg • | ■ T\ 

feet (note, in particular, f*™. j U 

cartoon , A Wittier Sw?* SjSSEStfe I • |\r 

December 29). All this j.K . XVV 

birth. The Nativity, as Noitei^yni. 

nointed out (Looking lM ^ 


ft .Hack 


iheutrc) begun 
panuiminic pre- 


p.ut icip.it kin helped along by two 
li.ulitinii.il styk- ciiuiie cops (Kicliard 
laic Mini Hill Thomas). Norman 
liv.iluii ULAii dc Scions |Uv kind ut 

3 dume. but Anna Karen as u cockney 

Empress ni China tills iIk- gap. 

'“Hello, peasants!'' "Hello, 
Empress!"). Imagine lift l.vmli ill a 
s-iump ami iliainaniv Wfiitehmise 
soli s .nut you have some itlca. I Jebby 
Bishop's Aliuhlin is eh.niniii|'. mnl she 
sings well. Al.uUlin marries a hnriil- 
maiil instead of the priueess and don- 
ates his lurw It mini virallli to the public 
cullers. The production is knowing, 
some times snimcnl. lining (he couven 
lions vviilimit being a slave to them. 

The Wind hi the WIHoh s ( Mei ntitiil) 
lias Mime eonviiiLinu ehnr.Klers, ;mim- 
iil'lnimaii ns in iIil- hook: Uoimlil 
Ik-rilm.ni ns Mole. Richard Kay as 
Rat, I’niriek Monkioii as 'load mid 
Peter Whitbread as Badger. There arc 
two dimensional vehicles, a caravan, 
ear and engine, in bold paintbox 
colours and tunes by Carl Davis, ft 
adds up in a jolly tuning for young 
eh ild re n, despite awkwardnesses like 
never being quite sure where and whirl 
(he river is lire flour of the stage is 


Heather Neill samples the seasonal shows 

along by two painted in green and white wavy i,„ r . ,, 

oms (Richard s|npes. Sometimes those represent ihe 5 foUr b , ,i " 
mas) Norman river, sum, -rimes il )L - emih ’md m.hk- “njfwnply 


Ins ftieiids’ hencvnleni iniprisanmcnl 
only to find him up lie fore the Beak in 
(lie next scene. In this case, it helps to 
know (he story before Ini ml. 

'I his is probably essential in Ilia case 
of The Hobbit (Fortune Theatre), 
l hough Tolkien addicts, with their 
fixed ideas about Ihc characters, will 
find shortcomings anyway. 'Hie 
Dwarves (Tolkien's plural) arc not 
much differentiated ami for at least 
half die play seem little more than u 
comic chorus, (iundnlf (Dudley Long) 
is avuncular rather than awe-inspiring 
hut, being immensely tall, lie hns an 
impressive presence mid provides a 
startling contrast to Maleom Dixon ns 
Bilbo. Some of the effects nrc more 
successful than others. The goblins 
gleaming, faceless in the dark tinder 
ultra-violet lights arc properly fright- 
ening nnd Gollum (Tessa Crockett), 
lizard-like, lisping and sinister is excel- 
lent. Smaug, a vast, dragon’s head and 
wings manipulated among the dry ice 


Television 


Retreating into the fortress 


*6 and 17 


..... > __ 


Sjrftatl pa l l (>i « h * 

SoofS6nd, S i*?? mt,ei ' ,9S5 - a 

ii? ■Jrcnn bwinew- 

J ,scutei ‘ ,ns 

'he African 


Birmingham Hippodrome’s' studios 
where the bright lights, mirrors and a 
silky smooth floor added excitement to 
an already novel experience. 

Even schools which took a minor 


Thp bub; bt the project was riarini 
the vrork with Nicbla’- ^ dar,CC 
dancer Kail Ri 


ofm 


riterpretar 


private* 

back to 

XgwWngMdnevs/’ 

^hiWu2li ,Dpret,,4, » 


licul fur tress. The dialogue about the 
don limit future of Smith Africa be- 
tween the Socialist exiles nnd the 
Canitaliit businessmen recognized a 
lb Ire rent reality . nnd it was this reality 
that was the central I heme of the (TV 
series 

Apurtheit I covered much tire same 
historical ground as The While Tribe of 
Africa and other programmes on the 
Afrikaners, hut with its own emphasis. 
For example, the Dutch Reformed 
Church was conspicuously absent from 
this historical survey. Apartheid was 
seen as the product pf racial dnmina- , 
lion "common to must colonial enter- j 
prises’’, “uniquely refined" in South | 
Africa by the dash between British 
imperial and Afrikaner settler aspira- 
tions "Wc hpve seen what the White 
man has done for himself in South 
Africa r commented . a . : British 
documentary, film in 193{a. “What has 
Ite done for the native? He has put hint 
to work.” Or. as. Flans Abrahpm later 
remarked: “What has be got to offer? 
he'* got his labour to offer.’' . 


through the fictions of "separate de- 
velopment" and "tribal homelands'' , 
the system becoming a form of mysti- 
fication of which ihe chief victims were 
the Afrikaners themselves. There is 
nothing left of those illusions. If the 
first three parts covered familiar 
ground, the final one brought the story 
up to date and the news on the 
following day (Channel 4, December 
18) recorded another stage in the 
isiuation of the regime with further 
boycotts by American business. 

This was a luciud piece of television 
history, backed by documentary evi- 
dence, film and interviews that 
amounted to an appalling indictment. 
If there was any appeal to the emo- 
tions, it wax in this evidence and, 
perhaps, in (be background music 
which accompanied some of the early 
silent films. It is hardly necessary, 
now. to expose the inhumanity behind 


since 1973 and in particular the back- 
ground to ihe past nine months of 
unrest. "Wc arc fed lies, with Afri- 
kaans ns a poisonous spoon", proc- 
laimed a student banner at the time of 
the Soweto protest in 1976. 

It was those events that convinced 
the government and the business com- 
munity that the system must adapt. 
What is clear from this narrative is that 
its ability to do so is limited. "It 
became clear that one of the fun- 
damental differences . . . was over 
the ANC’s policy of nationalization," 
said Tony Bloom, recalling the meet- 
ing in Zambia and a real conflict pf 
ideology, so far from the make-believe 
of apartheid (hat it sounded a rare 
optimistic note. But that was more 
than a year ago and, as the last half 
hour of that programme illustrated 
only loo clearly, the daily outbreaks of 
violence under the state of emergency 
have created a new and. more militant 


Capital 

gains 


London Student Drama Festival. 



by four bhick-dad operators, works 
surprisingly well; the Mime leeliniuiic 
tin llie ravens, proffered mi Die end ni 

has beep much maligned - though it is I 
true that announcing in deafening I 
BBC tunes "Don’t worry, they afi 
escaped" ns almost the entire cast is 
captured by elves is something of □ cop 
out. 

And then there is Alice in Wonder- 
land (Lyric, Hammersmith). John 
Wells's adajitulion is intelligent nnd 
faithful, keeping Carroll’s words 
wherever possible. Carl Davis’s score 
is witty and appropriate - pastiche 
grand opera for the “royals", less 
elevated styles for rhe less glamorous 
characters. The cost nines (by Anthony 
Ward) are gcorgoiis and fantastical. 
Alice herself (Lesley Manville) is a 
pert, knowing little girl, trying lu make 
sense of the anarchy nnd willing herself 
lo be brave about it. In short, this 
production (directed by lan Forrest) 
captures the very spirit of the book: 
dream and nightmare, wonder and 
comedy, logic and strangeness mix to 
make this the treat of the season. 


tki. j ■ Wa , tlord ' and insisting 
that productions from the capital re- 
main disproportionately dominant. 

Now perhaps all that will change, for 
he London colleges have awarded 
themselves their very own festival, 
“flier tins month the Bloomsbury 
Theatre, pan of University College, 
was the venue for the first London 
Student Drama Festival. That there 
was an indisputable need for such an 
event was proved by the fact that more 
than 50 productions were originally 
entered, and no less than 18 presented 
over a period of iusl 6 days. Tht 
range was considerable, stretching 
from a full production nt The Reven- 
gers Tragedy by London University 
Drama Society, th rough an ex- 
perimental Comedy of Errors (Uni- 
versity College) u> a one-man show 
■ about the composer Schumann's early 
life .wn turn and performed by Chnrlie 
H do] in an from Middlesex Polytechnic. 

Making the nnint that the festival 
really was a festivn! and no mere 
season of plays, there were also day- 
time workshops, discussions and ques- 
tion -and- answer sessions featuring 
members of both the USC and Na- 
tional Theatre companies as well as 
Maureen Li pm an and Derek Jacobi. 
And just like Edinburgh, there was 
also a fringe. Down in the Cabaret 
Garage they served cocktails into the 
small hours while lire entertainment 
was provided by groups with luun 


Planned as an annual event, the 
festival is presented in nssuriutinn with 
the London listings magazine City 
Limits. Though this first one attracted 
little attention, both London students 
and the more adventurous of tire 
capital’s theatre -goers (to say nothing 
of out-of-town students hoping for 
more of a look-in at the National 
Student Drama Fcsliv.il) will wish the 
enterprise every success. 

Hugh David 


Well said 


Volponc. 

Educational Thenire Projects, 
White friars Museum and Gallery, 
Coventry. 


A simple wooden platform, set in the 
centre of the long, timbered gallery of 
the ] 4lh-centu ry Whit efriars bui Idi ng, 
contains a bed and small table, while a 
natural embrasure in the wail, at one 
side of the stage, is huna with velvet 
curtains which hide Volponc’s trea- 
sure. Such simple staging (appropriate 
for the schools tour which the company 
undertake at the end of January) 
throws the audience's attention on to 
the actors and the text; a text slimmed 
down lo two hours playing time. 

This gives the play, under Barry 
Russell’s direction, a strong, propul- 
sive drive, strengthening the narrative 
of the main plot and highlighting the 
theme of greed and its corrosive 
power. But it also robs it of its variety 
of texture (particularly in the absence 
of Sir Politic and Lady Would-Be). 


There is less comedy, and less light and 
shade generally in this production than 
can be found m Ihe play. 


. In compensation, the language is 
well handled; long, convoluted, Jonso- 
nian phrases clearly interpreted by the 


now. to expose the inhumanity oenma violence unaer me siaic oi emergency 
what one United Parly member called have created a new and more militant 
"a more ordered form of, organizing generation in the townships. "Many of 
race relations’', though there is no end them are prepared to sacrifice any- 
to the story of a .system that has thing for the sake oflibe ration": the 


-. . In the changing postwar world, the affected so many miflioiis of people tot words belonged not to scriptwriter 

; Afrikaners, "(a spoiled community" and there is always justification lor , Robin Ellis, but to Sebastian McKay, a 

■ Ibbtorian Saropie TcrreWduche). jus- such reminders; bunfre most valuable ypung man from Soweto 

• .r v i tHfed egpWfarioii of Black labour rections-Wert those deabng with events isuy.M i Robin 'B US 


actors, details of character carefully 
shaded in as the plot develops and 
. every twist of trickery sharply deline- 
ated. 

Ann FitzGerald 

From the end of January, Vo! pone, t vili 
be in the repertoire available for school/ 
college booking together t vith six 
Shakespeare workshops, and tyork- 
shapslpcrfprtnances of Endgame, 
Waiting tar Godot and The Birthday 
Party. For details and bookings phone: 
jLcamingpn (Q92p),3I39Q $ t . 
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"Claws", or Baryonyx walker!, imagined by John Holmes. The only new 
flesh-eating dinosaur to be discovered this century, Claws was recently Introduced 
to the press at the Natural History Museum. The 124-inlllltiii-ycar-old skeleton, 
discovered In Surrey, will be on display in 1987, when Its Toot-long daws will rival 
Tyrannosaurus rex's foot-long teeth In making visitor's flesh creep. The 
reconstructed animal will stand between 10 and 15 feet tall, and appears to belong 
to a hitherto unknown species of fish-eating dinosaur, Baryonychldae (heavy- 
clawed ones). 


Madagaiean wwiiurving 





Mike Thorne on a City and Guilds information technology course for sixth formas 

iMith City and Guilds launched All the more pity tluit City mid Ciiiikls ami „ i:mv ol . . 1 blAllt TOrm©rS 

! Sconce in Inform;,- .Ik n't just Grille l» make pupils do all 

^njogy scheme. IiiiumIciI for of them ami lorgei the theoretical |mri Liuiw „f . U iiic h h, 

Ihcv arts or science of the syllabus. i mfi,,ma,l ‘ m 

this school-assessed course In Ik; lair, the syllabus itself dues ]„ 'ili.-v,. -.n. 

3 to give pupils the coiiipv- avoid a lot of pitfalls, Imt it is possible about a vciiiiiru wh Jh 1, V**"? 
tiwdisriiss potential applications loscrvc iiuliislrial consMllant-y luslcuti- come. However , i" d ' 

^requirements of computer sys- eis for years without knowing wlint ,„,j ms i,y deimiciwnl ,,f « mm 

ifhe idea is both timely and 'luiiidniint leninnar is, and it j s hard science railed t lie vvriil..,, . , p kr 

S^i-hic 


uiiil many of them are in rohoties 
process control and CAD/CAM 1 
know of none in the inhumation 
letneviil men. 

In context, these are minor moans 
about a venture which is most wel- 
come. However, several of us in a 


tabling a database; or operating 
/liflidsheet package. Teachers 
1 lilra assess pupils who arc given 
• Jd dme multiple-choice tests in- 
' ^lin the City and Guilds package 


raj in ^ : a : p 

[Jito have to work through ;i 
"^assignment in their chosen 


Man and beast 

Victoria Neumark visits museums of the past and present 


Modol lug ol P.iwceiathanum, iho largest ever lari mannwl 


Madagascar, Island of the Ancestors 
Museum of Mankind, Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, London Wl 
Admission free . 

j Who are the Malagasy? The various 
peoples who live in Madagascar are a 
mixture of South East Asian. African, 
Islamic and European races and cul- 
tures, which this stunning new exhibi-, 
t|pn at the Museum of Mankind ex- 
plores. Lavishly recreated with dioia- 
mas, a reconstructed village, fine 
paintings and carvings textiles and 
jewellery, Madagascar blooms in Bur- 

rc$s° n • Use h * c an drcl » i d in Har- 

Is ret “ y° u bnter the 
exhibition by two Travellers* Palms, 
extraordinary : pi opts from whose 
.hunks pure water can be tapped. 
Behvcen them; rise wooden funerary 
sculptures, topped by head? - and the 
Qua bus. 

David Attenborough provides the 

a. iT*!. for display of 

the island, which, because of its 

S2S°V fr u m Africa > Js home to 

annuals elsewhere extinct: the lemur. 

hnrf a rf iKF (sp ? k y ,ikc a hedge- 
hog). Orchids bloom in the rain forest, 

now being eroded by logging; charne- 
hjons dart through the trees. Rice and 
cattle are cultivated in the central 
plateau. Settlement from Polynesia is 
most pronounced along the coastal 


desert, illustrated by a diorama of a i 
fisherman and his outri gg er canoe, 
which converts at need into a tent for 
the night. 

A paradisal feeling grows in visitors 
to tlte exhibition as they examine 
musical instruments to a back- 
ground of the sounds they play, and 
see the rich intermingling of motifs and 
techniques from Asia and Africa on 
textiles. 

This is not simply an exhibition 
about settlement. Ideas of destiny and 
geomancy, Islamie-derived, affect the 
plans of towns and the distinctive 


quered the islnnd in 1896, a recon- 
structed market stall shows a modern- 

anu Qnamftn » LL .... ■ 


,1^1 study. . 

• ; fcmrdproccssmg assignment , lor 
igt, consists of loading into a 
Ariraftsor system an existing disc 
.tjmeuiinng a letter, and then edii- 
'ijito letter according to a realistic 
>. libtap copy. Candidates must 
to reset left ami right 
VikIkw to turn justification nit »r 
• ]&} bow to insert paragraph* from 
■ .JoBUtaot a different document. 

. -dthree assignments are first class. 


. '.ns of memory containing one 
' , iu rastruclton 
: [te 

.fat ol memory containing two 
£3 instructions 
l‘ jinuy digit 

• memory consists »r 
. -p,SEM and ROM chips 
;Jhpajof words which move 
( JmVib mnit 

PMtlnrni .it hmuru AigilrL 
■ (■««opWi»n> the computer user 


programming liincuages" are “inneh- senior exiimitter P ' K ’ ,,L ' C 

teg e f r ih T« 

- ■»* » « Ss? rs ? 515 

se iis;s=s::; “Hi" is 'n- r or 

l:irl>; pc-ninci.! and up In data. I I, a amhiciu.usly phras.S d '" g y 0r 

i; When those details have been sorted 
t«o dit.iikd to meet tltcir intended out. Citv mid will h*,.* 

11 ms and it illustrates tile mainframe scheme which should he adnntrHhS 
.lara-|iriiecssing backgrounil of those every secondary school in the l$K The 

«* .’V «— ihiK bB 


■ ‘ , wuiren in Arab 

script; ancient ntes dictate burial, and 
re-bunal once the corpse has been 
■punfJed .of its piurefyine soft bits. 

GST SCU 5 )turc ls d ‘ ver « and 

shSSS »c’i Q Hntf women are always 
shown as laraer, pn account of their 

important pie in death and rebirth. 

ci, j e u° f J 11 ** ideas se em to be 
shared by the 18 ethnic groups who 

populate the island; much, like the art 
nnd craft and religion (Islam, Christ- 
iamty, paganism), is diverse. 
h-S . Sil T and coral jewellery, 

sionarieSi Though the French con- 


science is fun and accessible tq 
one. That Is the simple philosophy 
underlying Techniques i, Wales's first 
interactive science exhibition which 
has just finished in Cardiff but wjli 
reopen in a permanent home early 
nexi yoar. 1 

According to its 'director John Beet- 
Iestonc, Professor of Science Educa- 
tion at University College Cardiff 
Techniques t is an entertaining 
anproach to. the serious purpose of 
changing our perception of science. 

Science and technology, arc not 
pdrt of our culture like music or sport. 


^’ther difficult and frightening or hor 
mg. Professor; ^eejlfisto^jexpleiqs 


rtiust be presented attractive- 
ly- if they are tq give vbunBsfa« 

thenid ,VC tD CXp]ore around 

- * R the objective of the 4 iLnhic 
■* Tecit nil iuest; Three 


: centre by organizations as diverse 

Gwent College of Hinhn phiiaiii^ 


particularly 


y. inoc ana 

erected in the museum without n nail 
or a spot of glue, shows impressive 
skil As you peer throuah the windows 
at the bed. the hearth, the sacred 

SITihP 16 N h * baskcts of the fields 
and the carved herons of the grnve 

sites, as you wander through n whole 
village, wooden toys scattered on the 
ground, you cannot help but sense the 
vitality, the "rightness” of “native” 
JJ2J . of l,fe In tropical islands, and 
time W ° rth h ° Urs of c,assr °om 
A programme of lectures, concerts 
hH d fh tU S days for leachera i s being rim 

sh.r*? 1 / 1 M # d - Inf0 ™ a - 

£!!l£| 

could be used from junior level up. ’ 

Discovering Mammals, Part 2 
Natural History Museum, London 

No more rarry creatures frozen in glass 

W tneir toes. The new display at the 
Natural History Museum continues 

!SL^ M *i uld companies such as the 
Electricity Board hud Harlech' Televi- 
sion (HTV) donated! exhibits The 
former deve!on«ut » 1 " e 

transrbn 
mers w< 
small sfi 
experieti 
fifst han 

rewedj'maioiy from^the Bristol Ex 


a viewer u 


where the vustly popular Whales urn/ 
77inr Relatives left off. It shows large 
herbivores, elephants, liy nixes ami the 
horse family in context with their fossil 
relatives 111 convincing dioramas, in 
interactive names und films, with 
sound recordings nnd blow-up photo- 
graphs to complement the stuffed 
exhibits. The exhibition should mid to 
tne museum's already huge popularity: 
belter go and see it quick before the 
introduction of admission charges in 
April 1 

instead of the previous dry-us-dusl 
stress on classification, the displays 
concentrate on detection, conserva- 
tion and ecology. Thus the display of 

SS!i S i® rC u , fJ he v L sil . 0r wl,h » Same to 
detect back through the fossil evidence 

the true ancestor of the horee. The 

folffr °( thc Perissodaciyls 
(o^-footed ones) emphasizes the con- 
servation crisis in thc rhino world, and 

5hn U S f™ 1 *4 on ta P irs sh °ws how 

they are adapted to survival, from thc 
camouflage on the babies’ skin to the 

Sin T„ h£ b A Ck °! ,hc neck which 
St a LjfPy predator s mouth. 

r , l A , child fan stand dwarfed by the 
plastic mock-up of the leg of Parace- 

the . Ia n? est Ifl nd mammal 
ever to hve and children can find out 

wp£h! ™ h,ng ' macl ? ,ne how ,hcir own 
35 C S2 pares Wlth that of thc blue 
‘° have 

anS^ 65 ’ tIlc J 851 su rvivors of an 
ancient group of mammals, are the 

!«« ab ?*J University College Car- 

sW f fkS?h^ WIST -r StU t den,s wh ° work 
peB ' Techilit l u tt* hopes to 

hvri^/e 1 rn ? ine ut s| te in South Wales 

flLnmmnH^ 8 ; 11,5,1 lt wiI1 be »ble tO 
SSSSi K ? : f ures ’ industrial dis- 
eSS? d i? ^^hpp fo produce more 

25ft 1 55 h ?R' d ‘ < ! ““bush ■ 


potential upiilicatioi^, you really need 
to know ifuit “the tom k-vds of 
programining lunpiagt s" arc “mach- 
ine coilc. asscumly language, high 
level language" mid "autlioiing lan- 
guage” - even il the >talemenl were 
ti ne . 

Mm over-si mpMfieatinns like this are 
rare; the objectives concerning prin- 
ters and communications are particu- 
larly pertinent and up to dale. The 
section on programming languages is 
loo detailed to meet tlieir intended 
aims and it illustrates the mainframe 
darn-proccssing background of those 
Who devised the scheme. Thus candi- 
dates are to know tiiat BASIC is "a 
begin iters' language”, PASCAL is lor 
“training in structured programining”, 
and PROLOG is for "information 
retrieval”. I lie Initci is especially sur- 
prising as there are less enough real- 
world applications of Prolog anyss-uv. 

A ki-shmird is ONLY uscii fo 
it input ilat.i 
h output data 
r control input devices 
d control output devices 

Which une of the folliniiiig IIKST 
(Icserities ii peripheral unit'.* 
a a unit svhieli enables a computer to 
manipulate data 

!• i mill '.sin. I. | 

r a t!? Vice oiitnccieil' lii arlil ififfltWtftW - " 
I's a computer 


hur flier infomwliun from Seri ion IS, 
t fry uiiil (Suihls I. tuition Inxhnae, 46 
Hritunniu St reel. I. on, Ion WCIXVRG. 

tl .1 device under the control „f ■, 
eoinpiiicr operator 

1 111- editing of text (-niiteiil may Involve 
n page length 
h overwiiiing 
i' line spacing 
d juslitieaiioii 

The "I n ter mil memory unit” 

ft is for storing programs and data that 

i- to hr plcKWM-il 

MMapaaHpaai 

i/ is used only to store software 


:**>■*** 
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subject of the next section. A film on a 
"Hyrux City" complements an im- 
nressive riioramu which details the 
Hyrux economy. These guinea-pig- 
like creatures divide off tlieir territory 
into sleeping, sun-bathing, toileting, 
browsing, grazing and look-out zones. 

In contrast to the resourceful Hna- 
cidue, massive mammals (Proboscidae 
or elephants being many peoples 
favourites) need vnst resources to 
survive. As well us a mountain of nay, 
shown as mi clcplinnt’s food needs for 
one day, visitors can delight in picking 
up a telephone to hear the Aslan or 
African elephant talking, a™ can test 
the relative strengths of elephant or 
deer legs with jointed steel poles. 

The Artiodactyls, a large group; 
including giraffes, deer ana ca [J iel1 ' . 
are imaginatively brought before us- 
model contrasting with man me 
camel’s efficiency in remaining «» 
heal and warm in the cold BWtremey 
popular- watch the man coUap^a 
a video of giraffes is UD . C ^“ «J 
charming beside the towering 
specimen. A cartoon u ovr ‘ 

Journey Through Time , sh°w j 

this family of mammals have adap 
from forest to grassland. . : 

You can also “spot the pig ' 
drawing of forests, push but, ° r ^ h ; ca ] ■ 
twirl wheels to estamish grayap ... ? 
distribution, and an hour flics by . 
magic. Worksheets are available 
the exhibition is suitable for ages , 
to . Jj 



Swashbucklers 


Hugh David on a tale of plunder and love 


Coming out 

Gabrielle Jones on The Trouble with Sex' 


:1 ^&nday 8 . 4.00pm. 


thh ww? They ghouidn't Ins 
'-S jS.SI of .tning out. me 

l .Crl , ? 8 * ,imc 00 lhc fifK« 

' SirpHttmas . , . 

S &nfe idca! i r rld ^ 

4tenaniEi« Cand 8,1 ,he mdepen- 
„ j e ,n lhc ret| l world of 
iw5 h a ™ brents recognize 
ti nl ,bc ' r offspring 
SdiJ E 1 ^ 1CI ' James Bond 
'rfSi "™ rSa y Never Again on 

15 OLCa - 

Js£^w onc ° r i*« 
1150 tH **»« 


n, wm S h ns c to the 

f fi, r dia! ?S uc in 
fesZl • • * On the 


other h.iiid, there R hardly mi much as 
a "bloody 1 hi the script, und to carp 
aluiui the few hc.iviiiu bosuins nr 
pouting lips is tin.* equivalent of criticiz- 
ing a present because of the box in 
which it arrives. A much mure perti- 
nent grouse would be that the film 
assumes too much, since it takes it us 
axiomatic lliut its family audience will 
be familiar with the style mid conven- 
tions of The Sea Hawk, say, and 
hlack-and-wliilc swashbucklers like 
The Mark of ’/.arm (coincidentally 
hidden in HfiCM's daytime schedules 
only last Monday). 

for, although based on George 
MacDonald Fraser’s novel. Sunday's 
90-minute spectacular is essentially an 
affectionate, knowing pastiche of the 
buccaneering movies of the Thirties 
and Forties. The convoluted plot de- 
fies summary; suffice i( to stiy that it 
concerns Capi Ben Avery, rn and 


jutting juw, uml his attempts to convey 
the priceless Mmlngiiscur Crown 
through piratc-infcstcdnceims to Brit- 
ish shores. There is plunder and seduc- 
tion; bravery, trcacncry and enduring 
love. Through thc sophistication of thc 
BBC’s tele-technology, there are also 
sequences with such sneclaclc it is 
almost impossible to believe that the 
whole shebang was done for less than 
£250,(881. Made on film for cinema 
release it would have cost more like 
£10m. 

There are also some distinctly 
above- average one-liners in the script, 
and plenty of visual gags which pass 
without mention. Tne scenes in 
taverns with names like Thc Found- 
ered Squid are good hut particularly 
funny is the moment when a yo-ho-ho- 
ing tar winks at thc binnacle and cries: 
“Let's get this ship on thc road". 


notes 




CARIBBEAN FOCUS '86 J 

Caribbean Focus '86 Is still In W***. 

the Commonwealth Institute, win . j 

special programmes for schools, • . i | 
seminars, courses and exhibitions, 
Details from Education Centre, 
Commonwealth Institute, Kensuw"). 
High Street, London W8. : 

justforkids ■ ‘ • JM 

A four-day exhibition, ‘Just < or ■rj' 
will open at the Scottish ExhOTJT *jv 
Centre in Glasgow In May for cnlWf®^^- 
aged 2-1 2 and their parents. 
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The Trouble with Sex 
BUC2, Weilncsduys l(l.2(lpm. 

It was Mrs Patrick Campbell who 
famously remarked ”1 don’t care what 
they do as long as they don’t frighten 
the horses". She was referring to 
homosexuals, but it seems to me a 
good rule of thumb, generally applied 
to sex. 

Horses notoriously dislike violence 
and enjoy affectionate contact. 
However, in uur society, barely re- 
covering from an extreme dose of 
Victorian pradishness before cowering 
under thc shock of AIDS, and in the 
interim (more doubtfully) damaging 
itself with an excess of ,r anytIiiiiB for 
kicks”, things arc not so simple, fr you 
deviate from the norm you aolia feel 
bad, and even if you arc ‘‘normal”, 
“naughty but nice’ r is thc social mode 
of sexual contact. Black lace knickers, 
rubber artefacts, titillating photos: it 
all adds up to what D H Lawrence 
called "the dirty little secret". This is 
not to deny that the great majority 
have a satisfactory sex life, only that 
“lineaments of gratified desire”, to use 
Blake's term, are far less widely touted 
than the Big Tease. 

BBC2's latest contribution to the 
discussion of sex in the media was on 
the worthy side. Earlier programmes 
on AIDS and contraception were lull 
of responsible discussion. The fifth 
programme, on “Coming Out”, fol- 
lowed a gay teacher into a sober 
realization of his sexual preference. So 
downbeat was the tone, particularly in 
his “confession" to a rubicund 
psychiatrist, that we might have been 
listening ta a chat about impotence or 
imminent death. A high note of farce 
was reached in his visit to a social night 
organized by this advice-figure. 
Mournful band-shakes, liigubnous 
mugs of tea. dejected silences. As 
“someone to give him permission to 
move on”, the psychiatrist didn’t seem 
a lot of help. 


Goyncss (ail inappropriate word in 
these circumstances) mid the man's 
employment as a teacher were not 
specifically related. The last prog- 
ramme did go into schools and look at 
methods of sex education. The tone 
was much lighter and the advice, most 
of it tactfully given within thc context 
of role : play tutor groups, scented 
more appropriate. Perhaps this was 
because libido is so high within the 
teenage group and the issues so im- 
mediate that they cannot help but be 
honest. As one remarked, “you didn't 
find out anything ubout the sexual side 
of things, only relationships", though 
this had to be contrast ed with older 
people complaining about lessons on 
the rabbit, from which they had been 
expected to draw useful conclusions. 

Anne Hooper, a sex education 
adviser, remarked tartly that “sex 
education doesn't fit into thc concept 
of education generally, which is pas- 
sing exams". Still, although prurience 
has to be eschewed, both to avoid 
embarrassment and to placate parents/ 
viewers, I should have found it more 
satisfactory if thc praetjee in schools 
could have bowed a little more to 
common sense, since, as the FPA's 
director of education voiced it. 


be separate from our own sexual 
behaviour. As Anne Hooper says, 
“die main trouble with sex is we still 
can't talk about it”. 

Failing to address the anti-sex 
education lobby directly, the program- 
me was unable to address the question 
of whether sex education can take 
place in the classroom or whet her most 
people's introduction to the facts of life 
will remain urgent whispers in the 
school toilets, since parents cannot 
bear that their children think of them 
as ; sexual beings. That _ will never 
frighten the horses, but it scares the 
living daylights but of us. 
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Dirty Den and Page Three— Inside Chapte 


Media Studies is one nf (hose subjoins 
(lint write a certain amount of svcplic- 
ism, not least from those who question 
whether it can he taught with the 
necessary degree of objectivity. 

After nil, tlie argument goes, if we 
are inviting the young to question rhe 
values implicit in a newspaper or 
television programme, what alterna- 
tive set of values should they have in 
mind? Here, inevitably, the teacher's 
own prejudices must play a pari, 
leaving the door open to a kind of 
propaganda every bit ns pervasive as 
that of the newspaper proprietor’s. 

Such ethical dilemmas have not 
prevented the launching in Cardiff of a 
resource centre which is boldly pro- 
claimed to be a "unique and pioneer- 
ing venture", its special virtue resting 
in its involvement with the enterprising 
Chapter Arts Centre. 

The Chapter Media Education Cen- 
tre uims to provide both practical and 
theoretical help to teachers and pupils 


Herbert Williams visits the Media Education Centre at Cardiff 


r 


which is 
into the 


in the study of a subject 

making a steady advance 

curriculum, even in areas where, a few 
years ngo, it was greeted at best with a 
steely-eved caution. 

It is housed just round the corner 
from the Arts Centre itself, in a 
building which over the years has 
appeared to suffer from a crisis of 
identity. It has been, variously, a 
Sunday school, library and Scout hall, 
an experience of life which perhaps 
gives it the right aura for the study of 
such assorted chronicles of human 
endeavour ns the Sun. the Guardian 
and News at Ten. 

Those stepping inside the MEC, an 
abbreviation which in sonic minds is 
too much like the MSC for comfort, 

Quacks 



ttisi 
<0 such 


Britain, and that even where M i. 
media education centres htf 

teachers rarely have access 
expertise. 

The MEC is funded foraih™ 


VIDEO 

Imprinting In Duckllnp 
VHS, £29.50 + VAT (20 mins) 
Educational Media International, 25 
Boilcau Road, London, W5 3AL. 


Imprinting is a fascinating 
nomcnon. Starting with a flock of 
ducks, this film focusses on a mother 
and her brood of ducklings, then 




find n range of equipment which would 
duzilc those who, not so long ago, felt 
themselves lucky to have a battered 
radio and faltering TV on the campus: 
film cameras, animation equipment, n 
photographic darkroom and, nat- 
urally, VHS video production equip- 
ment complete with editing suite. 
There is a photographic and video 
library apart from the more conven- 
tional library of books and periodicals, 
as well as teaching packs, sonic of 
which have been designed specifically 
around the WJEC 16-plus Media Stu- 
dies syllabus. 


d by ducklings. 

series of Invest igationskprobes the 
nature of this imprinting of the duck- 
linos on the rabbit. Ducklings from 
isolated eggs that hnve been incubated 
separately are tested with toys which 
move and make a noise, such ns a dog 
or a model fire engine. When first 


released the solitary duckling begins a 
shrill chirping. Time lapse cine- 
photography shows how it then Follows 
the toy around, Us shrill chirping being 
replaced by more subdued sounds. But 
a toy is not essential; the duckling will 
follow a moving red balloon. Other 



‘inner space 


VIDEO 
Captain BUI Sails the “C** 

Vps t ;£75 + VAT.(lOmins) . 
Educational Media International,- 23 
Hoijfcau Road, Lon don. W5 3AL: , 

This Is an animated film on thc.sensi- 

‘•ZeSSft of can«r- Captain Bill has a 
wooden leg and to find out why, wc 


Follow his boat in to the 
cells" oF a lea. 

b riSS* 0 a ce, '. nucleus 1 the structure of 
1 KSSf ^ply explained in terms 
oF nucleotides. Replication is shown. 
1 using cartoon “unwinding enzymes" 
then the cell divides to form two 
norma! cel s. Captain Bill introduces 
the thee classes of “alien agents" - 
ch cmicals ancT viruses 
and their eRect on the normal process 
oF the ccU cycle Is vividly shown, with 
uncontrolled cell dirisioh produdng a 
cancerous growth. F 8 8 
. The major types of cancer are listed, 


On the day the centre was officially 
opened, the Lord Mayor of Cardiff 
looked in and was then whisked away 
by his chauffeur before the screening 
of an MEC video showing how child- 
ren in three South Wales schools react 
to Dirty Den, Page Three and press 
treatment of Princess Di’s hairstyle. 
Thcvidcu was entertaining, moderate- 
ly informative mid technically accom- 
plished. As an introduction to the 
work of MEC, it will do. 

The centre will be running courses 
for teachers - a full day's in-service 
training for Media Studies teachers in 

..... ..liij.iij'iuie cli,.w ilisif Wi hfYiir-nlil 

birds show an uptnnum imprint uro 
response, a 3Q-haur-otd duckling does 
not become imprinted, and the film 
discusses the value of imprinting for 
thesurvival of animals in the wild. 

The material in this programme has 
been effectively shot and the commen- 
tary is at the right level for schools. It is 
a pity that dctnlls arc not given of the 
range of orMiiisins in which imprinting 
occurs. This could have been related to 
wider aspects of the birds’ behaviour 
and to the possible evolutionary 
mechanisms of imprinting. y 

John A Barker 

"K'Si55'S hislt! 


Mid-Glamorgan closely followed the 
official launch - and staging seminars, 
conferences and live presentations. 
Speakers will include film makers, 
journalists, radio presenters and TV 
producers. 

Both teachers and pupils will be 
made more familiar with the work of 
the Chanter Arts Centre, which has 
film, video, photographic and print 
workshops, as well as galleries and 
cinemas. The director ofChnpter, Neil 
Wnllucc, makes the point that it’s the 
third largest independent arts centre in 


SKUftS-MJB 

required first-year total. ‘ 

It is, perhaps, no surorisc that this 
project fins surfaced in Wales, asC 
pioneering work in Clwyd UW 8 ‘ 
persuaded many schools in the pfinri- 
pality to accept Media Studies as a fi 
subject for the curriculum. This 
about 500 WJEC candidate 15 
some kind of examination in the 

& C h C ‘ ' CSE a ? l£Vel 0r C »"» 
Syllabus - and the numbers are cx- 

\ n .increase in the nui-up m 
UCSE. It is not possible, yet, to talc 
an A level in Media Studies; n WJEC 
spokesman said this was "still subject 
to discussion". 

The subject, which is cross-curricu- 
lar. takes in such tricky matters as 
gender representation, stereotyping of 
various kinds, the study of institutions 
mid the concent newspapers have of 
their renders. Neil Wallace promises 
that at the centre, which has four 
full-time staff, they will not lose sight 
of the fact that people in the media 
often work under intense pressure: 
“We are not trying to blow the whistle 
on it nit, but simply hoping to persuade 
children to look at what they read, see 
riticaJ way.” 
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Birdwatch 


RSPB Project Guides 
Bird Studies; Using Seluiol Cii minds 
32 pages); Hedges (32 pages); The 
Uplands (IX pages) 

All priced at 35p including post age 
Royal Society for the Pniteelion of 
Birds, Tile Lodge, Sandy. Bedford- 
shire SO 19 2DL. 
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School exhibition.'; 
can prove an idea! 
way to promote 
interest In an area 
of the curriculum, 
and they am assist 
in bringing industry 
in to theschool , 
Last term’s 

exhibition on 
Cinema History at 
Broomfield School 
in Southgate • 
consisted of a large 
collection of 
Russian and 
American posters, 
technical data on 
sound .lighting and 
special effects, ami 
numerous items of 
film equipment, 
Including a 28mm 
Rathe projector 
once owned by 
Captain Scot l * 
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These titles arc a selection of a much 

Hf rra r llE( l" r l ,ro J cct 6 uitlcS - but they 
Jl a . v ® 1 “ frcs J® r * more lively approach 
than sonic. The guides arc presented in 
a verv atimniun k:«i.i..' A . ! 


nbnA nUraclivc - highly visual and 
Creed fo 'n r ° US S,yle ' Teachers arc 
i3S-£. C0py V cul U P nnd arrange 
ma ^ i. ext 0n ccrtain pages, 
construct worksheets and generally 

adapt the materials to suit their own 

lS? e jfit and if achin § situations. They 
arc all excellent value y 

.uf'^tudies will be of most use to 
the widest range of teaehers Packed 
with sensible ideas nnd advice, it 
mdud« seanns on observing birds 
trom the classroom, attractine them 

^S°^,ml! 00 L bUildin8 ° r i " t ° the 

S*P unds L by setting up bird 
nd n ? st boxes ' and building a 

Kv ?reS CI a?L bp # env ironmemal 

sruay area. A lot of the practical work 

Zfffsjs * be «wW S 5S- 

J3*n. Primary or lower secondary 
schools and some could form the basis 


logists' Club nnd a selected resource 
list are also included. This is essential 
material for anyone wishing to use the 
immediate environment around the 
school for exciting wildlife studies. 

Hedges will lie more appropriate for 
schools in less urban areas, but nevor- 
tlidcss provides valuable material for 
"townies” on a school excursion or 
field trip. The emphasis is on work for 
primary/ lower secondary students, 
nnd on nil aspects of wildlife in hedge- 
rows. The historical elements o> , a 
study of hedges are well covered, as is 
the method of dating a hedge from the 
number of trees nnd bushes present. 
The value nnd disadvantages ot 
hedges, and the plant life, oitmbcasts 
and mammals as well asbirds that can 
be found there are all given 
treatment. Throughout each section 
suggestions are given lot Pjwj? 
activities with work on a hedgpnw 


given 

activities witn work on * '■‘raj-v; 
“calendar" and game at the end ot 

^Uplands is a more remote topic for 
study, nnd the environment ^P, 
tialiy inhospitable for P r « cl,c “ v ?- u 
The guide has a partrculariy higri 
quality of production and pre 
teachers with a wealth of in[M™ a . 
on upland habitats Mjd mldl | • , 

well as details of the bind L : 
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New slant on 


From its birth in & university s^iericc- 
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permanent staff and new premise to : 
accommodate expansion ■ er _j 
The first unlveVsity-^^^.! 
cial videodisc company, ; 

teractivc not only provides th ^ 
trolling computer software. “ . , 

films thd Video. Produced to televisjjn; 

picture quality, the i Y1 de°_ ^. (H . a | ' 
created at the univerrity s . s ^i^f n derit 
one of . the numerous 
production companies 
sprung up since the advent of S4 * 
.fourth television channel J n 
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t similar package is seen to 
; .for. Central “London 
i nurse education schemes 
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The department lj dnvAlDpina 
inarm Inadlnn to OC'bE and 
i*".?£ a i a .CL D, V upotk IM? 1 1 - 1 n 
S'. ,l , h . KMP Wktcr|«l» uaed p> 
5i5M!P r « •“VPurt Jar arterial 
neeilc. Prohledi solving tfihni- . 
?SSA ,r f cmpliasisnil 'nfllny 

LOC6 In t.he. two Well- ' 
do moped Computer Centres. ■ 
J. h ,* Ijepprtmant has e lucuti- 
fu| . rftcord of teaching at all 
, (?*J(0-.l*lclodlna *A’ level, 

tfi O o/^B 0 ftoVf or 


English 


Other Assistants 


SWITZERLAND 

AH7 LON COLLEGE 
* I (he Swiss, ALPS 
nqulrew ENGLISH TEACHER 


i^nquirey 'rnclish teacher! ab' I 


G LO UC ESTERS HIRE 
bENIOR POST 

Rmiulred lor new post In 
Septeraher. I9B7: Teaehar of 
swImmliiB nnd P.E: eeporlully 
aymnanitk/trampollnlno to 
omenlce swlmralnfi and ail 

K imee throughout Iho school. 

nw pool due for completion 
by December, 1907. ftfuet bo 
officiant ednilnlslretar With 

nnderstandlUH of bqardlna- 
schooi tlti|etabling compm- 

‘''School* owii splaKy schle. 
Ruildeni or non-iRWenl ■ 
Appllcntioiia In writing with 
full curriculum vltfi) and 
atniet of ihrne referaes to rne 
He.dmaa.ar. Cha^nh. m 

Chaltai 


ipna Junior 
nine Hoad. 


APPOINTMENTS 
IN SCOTLAND 


ORKNEY ISLANDS COUNCIL 


Post of Assistant 
Teacher of Music 

Applications arc invited from suitably qualified leachois for 
tbc above post, currently based full lime in Kirkwall Grammar 
School (roll 873). Applicants must be registered with the 
General Teaching Council for Scpilnnd. 

The salary is in accordance wilh tlie Scottish Teachers' Salaries 
Memorandum, plus an Island Allowance, currently £537 per 
annum. 

Further details and application form (lo be relumed not later 
than 12 January 1987) may be obtained from rhe Director of 
Education & Recreation Service#, Education Department, 
Cqundl Office*. Kirkwall. Orkney KW15 INV.Tel (0866) 
3536.- (dsise) 

i nr a ——*■ 
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TOE TIMES EDUCATIONA^j^!^ 


H SHROPSHIRE 
vfi/ COUNTY COUNCIL 
YOUTH SERVICE 

SENIOR YOUTH 
WORKER 

Applications invited from experienced youth workers to research 
needs and develop work wfih young people in the rural commu- 
nities of North Shropshire. Experience of (raining vafunteers/pari- 
lime staff would be of value. 

Person appointed will work In the North Shropshire District Team 
Work Base: Whitchurch. 

INSTEP approved Staff Development Policy. 

Salary Soulbury Main pis. 1-5 El 1.367 - £13,449 

Further details, Jab description and application form from 
County Education Officer (STA/115), ShfrehafJ, Shrewabury, 
Shropshire, (e.a.e.) Telephone 0743 254406 

Closing date 9th January, 1987 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 


Overseas 

Appointments 


GREECE 

ENGLISH TL ACKER 
fti-qulre f! January • June. 
Small i u iv n ur. I.arlbn. 

Snail C.V., (iliuin. npplk-. 
Icftftr wllli nhnin tu t>li>llu 
flam, A ruoiiHitua IS. 40200 
t:iHHf.iirin. Lurlnii, □roncit. 
(.1 7027i 460000 




/ SWITZERLAND - AfGLON 
/ COLLEGE 

I The British International Boarding School (Overseas HMC) for260 
I boys and girls (f 1 -18) In (he Swiss Alps requires for AprJf 1 987: 

I Assistant Teacher of English Language and Literature at all age 
1 Bnd Bblllt y levels Including GCE A-Level and Oxbridge entrance. 

Applicants must be prepared to respond to the challenges of 
working In an international community, and to make a full contribu- 
tion to the We of the school in which care for the individual and 
fi^ahmlues are stressed. Knowledge of French, ability to help 
experience and ESL qualifications desirabieT* nn “' H,na crh ™ 1 

The|»at Is Initially for the Summer Term, AprIWuly 1987, end a 

ruaBsr; d x^ ered to a ° andidate 

^nfuanmdDhDn^ BU,rioul ™ »««. copy taetlmonlals, 
I". !!!'"* and il>><>n * "*"h« (own and nfarae.') to: 

S* ta «C rio^l ) r ‘ 2 5°^i 1 1 . BB8 

———————— oaiao) 



C EDUCATION D EPARTMENT • 'j 

CAREERS OFFICER 
(Ethnic Minority ) 

■■ Rfff.EO.OBB 

. £ Aail-£10,1B4 p.a. 


. Wtebllshlng dose liaison With 


01 *■* communfites are' 

CAREERS OFFICER 

(Unemployment Specialist! 

Rfff.EQ.Q 8 B ' 

*■ casual }mmmrnSSm loan facilities 

$!!S! s slwuW bB ***• having completed oratiui m 
complete a racotintouf Mnn. w nJ «... *f7T u L 0 * aawi . ® • 


SSSSSii 


Application forms and details (rami Purutmui n.« 

P.M.S.II.. Tlllln flttHtiM 6>__na... . ... !™ 


ffuoupff Job title and rarerenoo 

? - — \ TshWalssa 21244 

3282. 


1LL1 1-tMlhii 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


SPAIN 

Graduate with pood innimand 
nr Spulnlsli required. Initially 
January . May. for E.F.L. 
post. 

Plrnso Band r.v. nnd rormit 
phejin tu: Thn Prlurlpnl, 

C.I.L., Ruanuova 25/la. 
27001 Luiio, Spnln. 

(36 1 18) 440000 


SPAIN 

Qrnduuto with pond laimnand 
nf Spanish required. Initially 
January- May, Tor E.F.L. 

post. 

Plonso send c.v. nnd rocenl 
photo to : The Principal, 

C.f.L., fliianueva 25/1 o, 

3700 1 Lugo, Spain. 

(56 1181 460000 


English as a 
Foreign Language 


BOURNEMOUTH 

USA COURSES AT ITTC 

Lunrn tu laurh Enullnli oi u 
forolyti luntiuaiitr ui thn Inter- 
nal lorml Tnarhiti' Training Cen- 
tra. Iluurill.'liioulti. Thn Caitlru 
rims rnuiilnr 4 week lnti-rj<lur- 
lory ruui-Bno landlna lu the 
Royal Sofia ty at Al'lH Propnru- 
tnry Ccriiricutn In Tum-hlnu 
English as u Foreign Lunguniin. 

For datulls wrlta In ITTC. 
674 IVInibnruu Komi, lluurnn- 
niouth or Tel: (0202. 525337. 
(925281 70U0UU 

EAST SUSSEX 

Graduates with roronnlu'il 

TEFL qunllriruiiou and I'xpurl- 
onre raqulrml for temporary 
pasta In Suiiiinar. Good 

salaries. 

Apply to: Meads Schou] nr 
English. 2 Old Orthurri Road. 
Eastbourne, East Sttssox BN 2 I 
1DB. Tel: >0525 , 34335/6. 
Alan 6 45 973 e vrtnl tins. 

1370321 700000 


Personal 

Announcements 


PIrongs Diaries 

for the Educational Year 

Write or phona for 

full colour descriptive leaflet 

PIrongs Limited 
Newton Abfaot-DavoirTQ12 5NA 
Phone Newton Abbot (0828) E26S5 

100‘S, MORTGAGES nmi rn. 

Uironnh innjur 

P.IH III hm S(,c|n llom. U,| to a-ii 

nawN .assa H r Q “,^ 

o..4« 


sssssnW ■*as| 



[ ISTANBUL 

THE ENGLISH CENTRE 

EFL Touch ors required 
Tor well established bl-IiooI 
Iii Istanbul. Thi- schuol Is 
dlracted and starred by 
quallflnd English 

Taachor*. Qualifications: 
University dspree, R.8.A. 
Prop cart grade B. Mini, 
mum on« year T.E.F.L. 
cxpnrlonce. 

Apply with full c.v. and 
photo to: 5 Wlnchriald 

u ni I - * . J* lc ***no ns worth, 
Horla. (315501 460000 

SPAIN 
Caaiallnn 
E.F.L. Toucher 

for January , 1987. 
unnllflod sntl expnrlogccil 
rS‘r C ^‘.. e, . f . En "" a " Adults 
■ 1 J, 1 JJFtynto HLhnnl or 

aiBitli' ' ji, UlwipllHa ln- 

li in t lv o A abllliy to work un- 
niiporvi^nd importnnt. 

n riving IlceiiBft a good 
Spanish valuable. 

Tah 0232 706608. 
™»i. nv .° rvlovv ' a: * nocomb ‘ l «' 26th 
nnd J u nimry 4th In CurUirr. 
„Api»Iv with full c.v, Slid 
Photaoraata to Mr. N.J. Wll- 

Pa n n>r the P fi B il n c^ on 


. „ . UNITED 
ARAB EMIRATES 

„ AL AIN ENGLIBH 
SCHOOL 
United Arab Bmlrataa 

S« ptoniliVr *1 087 5 ■» 

eE5?STESsSMs 

yafr®" ,ro S!ii?, wl11 b " lor a 

Att?Bctlve d aBlBr?-J ,wahl0 ' 

SPSS'S 

(lumbar), a datoii t oH Bphono 
culum vltaa «nn Vv d ®“rrl- 
and BddruBaVnr^ 8 namas 
a l on a I VaRSLi? a , pp ° r V 

:Sdpi-. - 

'¥#'s 

(4SB4S) F 'SS Wd 


Appointments 

Wanted 


s ® AH OLD MALE ORADU- 
AJX: Cart . Ed . , Rritlah, 

blllnnuul French, good Cor. 
mnn. now Tonli> U cc E.F.L. A 
nun by . wants far G.B. Janu- 
ary. 0946 823 234. 

1370341 720000 


®ti. A L R OANa P L.d a ? Na pobt: 

-Pl.K'Sla. r . e B°B U ,y ' i a TS »5 r 


' V„°.? ■ , f,Vo A ‘: 

und° 00, T UI * L mor TGADES 

Tnnrh.n re 5 IOr, H«IH>!i for 

«ah?Jl5i P,, r Arr ‘ ,#r8 caaos ton- 

?t‘^Ji o', E° r written nnota- 
Ltd l V C TT 0n n mvaalmonta 
mmitf. ^Siirray ,°Ta?r ' o 1^940 

?§m029. Eatubliahad 

1934. 152330* 800000 


Educational Cnurses fe-SSffisJI: 


free OFFER 


Holidays 

^BStE^KsSSS!?^ 

rtnii dl,s '* ct,n *ra nMr®* 0rt * bl ' 
dam rficaivfls -U* r Amiu. 

Mme °f 30 a ^VV.' V *" 

Also tranafnr P^fioui 

saSciss 

W* 

"foT-Sia. H ,S“« 

*" 16 ?h A 7n' *?"**■ PARK - HI I 

fH h H"“ r5s ss~ i 

isw’iaraasirts ■ 

wonderful view, ' i.'ili 
JTJL'Jj 8 ' .? r P, ch “ ra from: sin- 
«■»»• fUMXooe, Kr. 

Aalibourn*. nerbyitilre DR 

1033327 AlB,0n *" ,M 

(36129) 180005 


(3262'ji 


LEARN TO TEACH 

ENGLISH fEFL) 

One Wtnk Introductory 
cniu-ans hold In Cnnturbiiry 

Thu Coui'm Objactlve: 

ro give you n practical and 

ftsaiRRi ^. 0 a k Parn, » n 

Now , VeoV. ,,,r,,, ‘"- 


800000 


■r CT . . ■■CAPBD from 

IuTwV l £2 aA ,r VS y '' Rpp,,r . t 

t2 ' ;j0 ' Wanvnrtt ITuhh, 

KW„, — 

tl 1597) 800000 

T J^t? P .h D D ,N TEACHINQ7 

i ini'kvvhL . ' i Fw 1n i 

111,4 l 1 1396 ) 800000 


Vernon ni„VL ,no Courses. 8 

fflarfasi-wm 


760000 


"Wnss 1 ^ t 7 b.f.lT 

To " 

U7433 ‘ 760000 


lirnV ’SR '■ „ vv,, '; l "(' Kerurd. 

Lnndn,? Nw’ifn* Tn* V " ni"- 

0306. 1 5 7828) ^fl'boo'oo 

asalstuM u, ^ 1 1 , . t h 1 U« • a H.ilas 

fA ,, SS3..V* =: *' 

8000(10 


Home Exchange 
Holidays 

in Franca. Holland or De- 
nmark. Inf: E.V.E.. New 
Barn Hie.. Toft Rd.. Klngi- 
ton. Combi. CBS 7m. 
(46583).:..., «0D00 

INTI R VACi "'Rbma ExC'-enoe 
Since icaa. 6 Blddlls Lni. 
■ Allcstraa. . iparey. OSSs 
558931. C33 730) 90000D 

I ■& DISCOVER 

Iiuomaikma] and UK. Home 
Exchanges fi Ran tals 
THE COST? 

Low- y«it exchs ego toms ta (reel 
THE LOCATION? 

Hones ofloisd in H. AnwlH. H. tospe, 
a nd beyond - U» etalw X imwl 
THE EXFEHIENCBT 
Rahethlng, wwvdlwStxijtstB 
Jhrdffiifa. Sjdte 
INTHCHAHOEKOimm 
B Bleckdsa Clwe.Belpet Dwte «3 CMJ 


Tuition 


SCOTLAND 

™n P .SS , 'L S % ,, „T. , h b0 (o? r i‘ , “«? 

s$nvari*"*r* 

•awMf.wpJii-Tias 


For Sale 
and Wanted 


over BrltiBn ma i4 known 
■choola . Un» by aotlaried 

PO b o : iJ laco 5 1 be Ltd.. 


860000 


Business 

‘aqbncv. ?!!SS 

KiTcatriaSa! 


HAMPSHIRE 

Education Department ? 


for Prlmaiyahd Middle School 

Swilbuiy ht 1 Group to ^OUCatlOn 

ter") .8.87, II posafbte, • .■ 2 l 8 , 2 fl 0 - E207K 

^^^‘^^adlnohjdB?: .. . 


Project Editor 

Ward Lock Educational are looking for a 
Project Editor to work with a publishing team on 
an exciting new secondary mathematics 

• senes. 

ThQBuccessful applicant will have the 
dedication i to spend at least the next two yeais 
on this project. S/he will have had editorial 
; 0x Penence or a record as author/developef ° n 

curriculum material. 

P 0 , Poston is based In the South East of 
^JQwnp'flnd would appeal to a young teacher 
with relevant experience who wishes to enter 
publishing.* 

• Pe^uaqfe ys by writing with full C\/to: 

Executive Secretary. 

• J?]? ^2°!! ^dpcfftiohal Company Ltd, 
^j 7jfarytelx>he Une. LortdonWIM 6 AX 

D WARD LOCK EDUCATIONAL 




i f. 

nl 
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E PAPERCHASE PA 


STAFF 

ROOM. 


^ A/o, / > 

gave rr TO 
Neil -he's /a/ 
the Gym! . 




^ Well, ^ 

I HAD IT. BUT 
/ GAVE /T TO 
V CHRIS! . 






^ NO, / TOOK OUT N, 

the Maths Extra 

AMD PASSED /TOM TO 

v Richard! j 


f 5? 

w 





/ Well, Ive got the " 

P/ECE OA! TVEI. BUT 
/ GAVE THE REST TO . 
V SOZAAHVE! 


/ NO, JdHA/S ZAKEAI IT 
HES 100K//VG FOR A DEPUTY 
HEADSH/P - LAST SA W H/M 
HEAD/JVG FOR THF / 
CAR PARK! y 




^7 







re*} — € 



yAi . sure of your own copy of the TES and 

you worn have to join the paperchase 
r Get all the news, views, features, book 
reviews and i° b s to yourself every week 
vm,yi Pty complete the coupon and give it to 
l0c al newsagent and bfe the first in the quet 


TKEUM1A 


Edupaftel Sopplein^it .. 

*^'*1 „• ,i. .ia i> ^j.W. i :<i',4, i-fr | -j, • ; ‘ . 


Please deliver/keep a copy of the TES for me 
every week until further notice 




• ti‘ 
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the beginning Micro was svg- 
I legation. But lo.in J'^5-1, (lie US 
JL Supreme Court said (o I he 
schools or America: “Go thou and 
integrate, for separate (hou may be 
but equal thou art not. And Martin 
Luther, whose name is King, has 
shown us the error of your ways. 
Henceforlh, lei no child be divided 
from another by reason of his race.” 
In the land to the south, which is 
culled Alabama, was much burning i 
of crosses and gnashing of teeth. But I 
(lie lesser courts took up the sword 
and ordained (hat children should be 
carried on the bus, one to the school 
of another, so that black and white 
should study together. And they 
called it integration. 

Yet were the people sore per- 
plexed. “Why should our children he 
treated so 7“ they asked. “They haye 
the sickness called travel, and still 
rhey are educated not.” And so the 
blacks among them retreated to the 
ghettos, and (he whiles departed for 
iubtirbia where lived their kin. And 
mcc again there were black schools 
tud there were white schools. And 
hey called it “white flight”. j 

Now it enme to pass that certain 
’ise men looked upon (his scene and 
lid, "There must be a better way. If 
ic stick of bussing worketh not, let 1 
( try the carrot of achievement. Let t 
; make schools in the districts that j li 
e black more equal than the 
hers. Then will the whites return, f< 

; oicing.” And they laboured st 

ghtify and spent much of the o 

payers* money, and In. they ere- "i 

ated excellence and elitism where 
before had been much mediocrity, bt 
And they called them Magnet at 

schools. a< 

we courses which ^ 

American high scnuuia iuh. >i ii %ft. j % -J 
Hssons in mathematics at ini- a< 

dreamed-of level? - studies in com- fv 

pilfers and all manner of esoteric 
thing* lnternationCl studies, Greek tl 

and Roman history, chemistry and w 

physics, law and public service . And tl 

the science that is called environ- 
mental. Even, it was rumoured, u 
second languages. Md each school s 
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Reapingifa whMwM 

Bill Norris recounts the parable 
of the Magnet school . . . 
how it repelled before it became attractive 


I had its individual theme, attracting 
(hose who sought such knowledge 
like bees to nectar. 

Still were the people not pleased, 
for in the year 1970 when the Magnet 
schools began, “elitism” was a word 
of the devil and (he cry was for 
"equality”. 

“Thou has taken our brightest and 
best," they cried. “Thou has made 
an altar to the tulents of the high 
achiever and let the rest go hang. 
What is to become of. our. other 

f J*or ii-Jui «- n nnn t pain 

admission to the schools called | 
Magnet? 

“Art thou following the words of 
the admiral called Kickover? He 
who said, ‘Tench the best and shoot 
(he rest’ 7" 

For truly it is said, argued the 
unbelievers, that if Ibou creates! a 
school and nameth it first class, then 


all the others must be in the second 
rank and below. In the name of 
integration and the holy racial quota 
in the classroom, thou has con- 
demned all other children to a status 
of inferiority. Those schools which 
are not "Magnets" will be like unto 
the “secondary modems” in that 
kingdom which was once called 
united. And that prospect nppalleth. 

Among the teachers of the young, 
opinion was like divided. For they 
coveted jobs in the Magnet schools, 
and many came from t a rturnfw of 
the land to seek posts, and many 
were turned away, Ihey rent their 
garments of scholarly cloth and 
cried: “Arc we to be thought in- 
ferior?" And it was true, and they 
liked it not. 

And so it come to pass that for one 
decade, the growth of the Magnet 
school in America was slow beyond 


understanding. Then spake the high 
priest of the department of educa- 
tion, whose name was Terrel Bell. 
"Take heed,” he said, “for your 
nation is at risk.” For he line! looked 
at the schools across America and 
was sore dist rcssed at what he found. 

And Terrel Bell begat William 
Bennett and William Bennett begat 
reports without number, and the 
reports begat a new buzz-word. And 
the name of that buzz-word was 
“excellence”. 

The people wcie mightily impress- 
ed. “Give us excellence, *’ they cucd. 
“Give us equity before equality and 
let our children be taught to strive.” 
And they looked again towards the 
i Magnet schools, and now they found 
them good. 

“Give us these schools,” they said, 

I “that our children muy at last be' 
1 taught in the ways of the modern 


ACROSS \ 

1 It may be tied up far thfc.prwent (6) 
4 Chop up s bird thnt \Jfe ohed and 
eaten at Christmas 

9 Stick around for a drink, ’jijrbaps (3) 
H A capital decoration at patty-lime 
(5r3) T' — . - . 

15 A nut go Into thfc iwect? Yea (6) 

, 19 She cornea with tbC holly. perhaps 0) 
M Back In Nazareth \ 


54 Freeze that lasted a Iona time (3, 3) 
56 Open the brandy with the game and 
get drunk (6) 

58 Pick off the bird (5) 

59 How a party-giver makes an inviting 
suggestion? (4) 

64 Using two joints on a Sunday? (8) 

66 A convivial salutation (7) 

67 Noel's blazer (4-3) 


- ' - T ~- — 1 V' mwwi j « (ufcvi yv — ^ 

M They re just nominal attachments for ; 68 Took part with spirit on an instrument 


. > the present (6) 

22 It's suspended just before Christmas 
■. : <8) • ■ • 

13 Whisky helps, to make Christmas a 
merry experience! (3) 

-4 24 A fool moons' nbout festive occasions 

(8) 

. 25 Stocking filler in a Royal House (6). 
.28 Tha^arc charged for portlonswithout 
1 ■ wipe (4): ' ' 

i ■; 1 ; 29 One authorized by. another to look 

abound a neat 1 stable ma'te of Jesus (5)' 
■J /. 30 Stop and hbVo a drink' (6) . 

32 Christian celebration 'when a tree's 
■ set out (6) • f ' . : - 

; ; . - 34 A glr) whisks egg-white for 46 across 

>.s,- •” I ; - I ■ • • i ■ 

.i ; 35 Want one turkey bone? (4) 

.! . 40 , Welcome Jack, perhaps, received at 1 

. .Christmas (8, 4) 

' iB ’nie.lestbf Uic wine (4) 


i (<H) 

? 0 Come to a similar conclusion in a 
\carol, perhaps (5) 

71 Npel'8 tower of strength? (8) 

72 Fire eajjape used by Santa C|aus7 (7) 

73 Egyptian god and goddeS$ seen 
arounq L ih? flrat Nowell with the 

■ Christm^caki ingredients (7) 

74 UscM for (fnyJdng the surface before 
. • a dip at breakfast time (3, 5) 


world, and may compete will 
enemy that is Japanese. Forthe ! 
of the federal deficit. Aracn* " 

But the states and the city kv 

said in their wisdom: “Knoivest 
not that new schools are exwo 
and the tax dollar shrinkSi 1 
honour thy wishes will mean nj 
new taxes, yea, unto the fo 
generation.” And the taxn- - 
said: "So be it. Wc will pay." h 
everyone was sore amazed. 

And so it came about that Ms, 
schools were created throughout 
land, in those places where 
blacks were many and the pt 
were tired of mediocrity, until i 
totalled n number beyond thece 
ing of the education depanu 
And the whites abandoned , 
private suburban schools in di 
and clamoured at the gam 
admission. 

Yet many were denied, espec 
in the city of Minneapolis, wfe 
called St Paul, for the court, 
decreed in the name of integr. 
that half the pupils should be h:i 
The white parents were in aft, 
rage. How is’t, they demanded, 
quality education should be dc 
to our children and given to thft 
another race? How could sot 
thing happen? 

Well ... In the beginning il 
was segregation . . . 

NEXT WEEK 

Review of the year 
News quiz 

And a happy new year? 
Ted W rngg looks into a ctoudti 
crystal ball 
Full frontal 

Should die school currictifunuti 
' nut t xpttctflv-die so itofK/er**+ 
preparing pupils tor? I 

Print out of /llm 
Leon Garfield on the recreation 
of The December Rose inbook 
form 

. Chinese checkers 
Primary maths teaching in Chin 
Extra: Science 


l Mrilng ihspafty go with a bong? (7; \ «p ta stagJng^i^T 5 

pris, mas bird? (5);^ & ^ 

3 Measures taken to finish off the 17 Bottled spirits (5) 

5 * * 




41 Stimulate with aa uplifting Eastern 
stpiy (5) : 

43 Stray aritong the holly berries (3) 

45 The first mate comes before Christ- 
. mas. Day (3) . i 

47 Regions la the Netjr Heist (5) 

48 Not a hot favourite of children at 
parties (3-6) 


mm 
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